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A Great, Growing Market. 
Completely Covered by 
Two Leading News- 


papers At One 
Small Cost! 


Most recent circulation statements 
show further big gains in the lead- 
ership enjoyed by Louisville’s Big- 
gest and Best newspapers. 


Ever since the first newspaper ad- 
vertisement was published in Louis- 
ville, The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times have been the 
dominant advertising mediums in 
this territory, but never before was 
their dominance as pronounced as 
now! 


139,436 daily 
112,850 Sunday 
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Make the Cover 
Help to Sell Your 
Organization 


Sales enthusiasm is con- 
tagious and the more you 
can put into your sales man- 
uals, sales plans and other 
organization propaganda, the 
better co-operation you will 
obtain from your managers, 
salesmen and dealers. 


And the first essential in any 
sales presentation is an at- 
tractive appearance — that is 
why the Hoover Company 
used a Molloy Made loose 
leaf cover on their Sales 
Manual—a Molloy Made 
Cover always gives a favor- 
able impression of quality, 
dignity and importance. It 
commands the attention and 
interest of your sales force; 
it prompts greater enthusi- 
asm and activity in your 
work; it reflects your own 
estimation of the value of 
your plans and suggestions. 


Thus a Molloy Made Cover 
will help to impress and sell 
your own organization and it 
will help your salesmen to 
sell the dealer. 


Molloy Made Covers are dur- 
able, they stand up under 
hard use and they have made 
good in every line of in- 
dustry. 


Let us suggest a Molloy 
Made Cover that will appro- 
priately carry out your idea 
of the value and importance 
of your sales plans. These 
covers can be supplied in 
most any style of ring, 
string, or post binders, or for 
case bound books. Simply 
tell us the size, style and 
purpose of your book. 


There is a Molloy Made 
Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


Sales Offices in 


Chicago, Illinois Principal Cities 


°89 North Western Avenue cima 


FRANK HpBArp has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company, Chicago, steel and 
hardware jobbers, and C. J. WHIPPLE suc- 
ceeds the late JOHN J. CHARLES as president. 
F. G, Russet, and FRANK H. WARREN have 
been elected vice presidents); Mr. Warren 
also being a director. Mr. Hibbard is a 
son of WILLIAM GoLp Hissarp, founder of 
the company. 


Major HENry KEMPNER, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the American Engineer- 
ing Company of Philadelphia, has been 
made sales manager of the ‘“Lo-Hed” hoist 
division of the company. Major Kemp- 
ner’s earlier experience includes that of 
physics instructor in Pratt Institute, six 
years with the engineering department of 
the Western Electric Company, and two 
years with the service department of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


F. S. FENTON, JR., for some years general 
sales manager for Coppes Bros. & Zook, 
Nappanee, Indiana, and more recently sales 
manager for the Wayne Tank & Pump 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has re- 
signed his connection to become national 
resale manager of the Servel Corporation, 
manufacturers of electrical refrigerators. 
Mr. Fenton will be located at the general 
offices of the company in New York City. 


JoHN L. Woop has been appointed as 
special assistant to C. E. STEFFEY, general 
sales manager, and Mr. J. W. Dozier, as- 
sistant sales manager, of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, dividing his 
time between the field and factory. At the 
factory he will advise and assist in the 
planning of printed material, letters and 
other selling helps going to the field from 
the various sales departments of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Wood joined the National Cash 
Register organization in 1912 as a salesman, 
and has successively been office manager, 
sales agent and representative of the sales 
education division. 


R. G. JENKINS, head salesman for The 
Lippincott Company, Cincinnati, has been 
made sales manager of the company. 


R. A. WARE, who joined the Log Cabin 
Products Company, St. Paul, in 1914, and 
has served as general sales manager of the 
company for the past six years, has re- 
signed. He has not announced a new con- 
nection as yet. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Co. 


L. L. McLEAN, for several years route car 
sales manager for the St. Louis Independ- 
ent Packing Company, and later general 
sales manager of the Interstate Cotton Oil 
Refining Company, Sherman, Texas, and 
afterwards assistant sales manager of the 
Sunmaid Raisin Growers of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, is now operating as merchandise 
broker in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


DEANE MorFaT LINTON, for ten years 
advertising and sales director of O-Cedar 
in America and Europe, and more recently 
vice president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising for Wizard floor mops and furniture 
polish, has joined the Geyer Company, 
Dayton advertising agency. 


The Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, announces the election to its 
board of Guy GILPATRIC, service director, 
and FRANK J. Kaus, business manager. 


W. P. HAMANN, sales and advertising 
manager of The Skywriting Corporation of 
America, has joined the eastern advertising 
staff of Liberty Magazine, having formerly 
been with the eastern advertising depart- 
ment of The Chicago Tribune. 


The service and sales departments of the 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Michigan, 
have been correlated by the appointment of 
T. H. STAMBAUGH as service promotion 
manager. Mr. Stambaugh will work under 
the direction of D. S. Epp1ns, general sales 
manager. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Company, Plym- 
outh, Ohio, has advanced L, E, BUZARD 
from assistant sales manager to general 
sales manager. Mr. Buzard joined the or- 
ganization ten years ago. 


A. C. ALEXANDER, a director of the Alex- 
ander Manufacturing Company, Forest 
City, North Carolina, was recently elected 
president of the company to succeed his 
brother, the late J. F. ALEXANDER. Mr. 
Alexander has been actively associated with 
his late brother in numerous enterprises 1n 
other southwestern states where they have 
large lumber interests. 


FRANCIS J. FALLON, who was made gen- 
eral counsel for the Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany, New York City, early this year, has 
just been elected a director and secretary 
of the company. 
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Why Our Salesmen /7e// For An 


Order a Day 


This Plan Smokes Out the Men Who Sell a Big 
Order Today and Then Slow Down For a Week 


By Merritt E. Roberts 


Remington Typewriter Company, Chicago 


no two men directing salesmen 
use exactly the same method 
of supervision. 

Our company has a= general 
method, but, fortunately, we have 
as director of American sales a 
broad-visioned man who has come 
up from the ranks and who knows 
how impossible it is to make any 
hard and fast rules for supervision 
of our salesmen and he, therefore, 
in a large measure, leaves the 
matter of supervision to the indi- 
vidual branch manager. However, 
on his personal visits to branches, 
as well as those visits made by his 
three assistants, he keeps in close 
touch with the work of each man- 
ager, suggesting changes when 
necessary and passing on ideas 
which have proven worthwhile in 
other branches throughout the 
United States. 


In the Chicago branch the basis 
of supervision is an itemized daily 
report and a series of three cards: 
With a new man we require an 
itemized daily report, for a period 
of three to five months, depending 
entirely upon the progress of the 
individual in adapting himself to 
our organization and manner of 
doing business, and the record on 
sales production. This gives us 


|: IS reasonable to assume that 


an opportunity carefully to study 
the new man—to judge intelli- 
gently his qualities of application 
and determination, to correct 
faults, to prevent discouragement 
from creeping in. It enables us to 
keep abreast of nearly every con- 
dition which might arise during 
the probationary period. 

We also use the itemized daily 
report in connection with supervi- 
sion of country men. Our experi- 
ence has taught us that salesmen 
traveling country territories as a 
rule do not cover the towns closely 
unless a close check is kept. What 
the psychology is, we haven’t been 
able to determine, but a study of 
the daily itemized reports of coun- 
try men shows about the same sort 
and amount of activity. They 
seem to think that the “next” 
town is where the business is— 
and they hasten to make it. It 
costs a large sum to travel country 
men—it costs real money to get a 
man into a town, to keep him there, 
and to get him to the next town. 
Therefore, unless a country man is 
forced to canvass a town closely, 
he will, as a rule, not do so; hence 
the necessity for the closest kind 
of supervision. 

We also might state here that 
we require an itemized daily 
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report from a man who is slipping 
on production. We have found 
that a man who, knowing his prod- 
uct, able to tell the story, and who 
will work for at least six hours 
each day, will produce consist- 
ently ; so when a man starts on the 
“production toboggan” we give 
him the “itemized daily report 
cure’—and it most generally does 
the job. 


However, our system is really 
built around three cards: 


A—The white card of 


production. 
B—The yellow card of 
defeat. 
C—The green card for 
examinations. 


Every man on the force, even 
those who are required to turn in 
the itemized daily report, must 
also turn in one of these cards. 

Based on the proved fact that a 
man who will work consistently 
six hours a day can, with the pres- 
ent Remington line of typewriters, 
find someone he can sell, we put 
the card idea into operation. We 
have, through much effort, proved 
this to our men and have made it 
a matter of pride with the indi- 
vidual to go out and make a man- 
size fight for the white card. 
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It is very simple and is filled 
out in a moment. There are but 
five spaces, one each for a report 
of the dollars and cents volume on 
typewriters, supplies, repair work, 
and rentals; and a space for the 
total. Of course, the goal of every 
salesman is to turn in this white 
card every day. But if he is un- 
successful, if he doesn’t work, if he 
lays down on the job, he must 
sign and turn in a yellow card. It 
is purposely designed so that a real 
man, a man with any real fighting 
stuff in his makeup, will hate to 
sign it. Turning in this yellow 
card of defeat is like taking a bitter 
pill, for it says in good sized let- 
ters: “No Sales Of Any Reming- 
ton Products Today.” 


When a Man Slumps 


To take the sting of disgrace out 
of the act of signing and turning 
in this card, for the man who has 
worked conscientiously and who 
simply couldn’t “make ’em break,” 
we have another card to turn in 
with it—a green one, which gives 
a record of prospects who are will- 
ing to have a machine placed on 
trial. If a salesman has been un- 
able to close any sales, but is able 
to report with the green card hav- 
ing arranged for one or more 
examinations, it is, of course, proof 
that he has been working. 

But if he turns in only the 
yellow card, there is no actual evi- 
dence that he has really been 
working, and he knows that I 
know it; he knows the record of 
results this system of cards was 
based on; he knows that I know 
he knows he hasn’t hit the ball. 


Now, if a man turns in several 
yellow cards in succession, or too 
many in a period of a week or ten 
days, I have him in my office for a 
chat. I am willing to listen to 
proof that the system is all wrong 
so far as he is concerned, that the 
facts established over a period of 
time, that a man working honestly, 
conscientiously, determinedly, six 
hours, can sell someone a Reming- 
ton typewriter—is wrong. If he 
proves his case, and I generally am 
willing to be reasonable, I ask him 
to supplement his card reports 
with the itemized daily report, and 
we both study these itemized 
daily reports each night. It is re- 
markable how quickly, as a rule, a 
man will slip back into respectable 
production. 

This plan of simplified daily re- 
ports, supplemented when neces- 
sary by the daily itemized reports, 
is the best method we have thus 
far discovered here in the Chicago 
branch. Of course, the success, 
like the success of every idea, is 
predicated on the intelligent appli- 
cation of the plan. All our city 
men report at eight-thirty every 
morning to the floor salesman, who 
keeps a monthly record of time of 
arrival. Suburban men report not 
later than eight-thirty by tele- 
phone. This is one point I am a 
stickler on—the men must be on 
the job and on their territories, or 
on their way to their territories, by 
nine o’clock. They must call on 
the phone once in the morning and 
twice in the afternoon; and they 
know I will personally be here to 
receive them at five o’clock and 


DAILY SALES REPORT 


TYPEWRITER VOLUME (CASH ONLY) 0 


SUPPLIES 


REPAIR 


RENTALS 


DATE SOLD eae 


These three cards—one of which must be turned in every day—simplify the salesman’s work, and provide all the 
necessary information for the sales manager who checks them daily. 
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from then on until six to six. 
fifteen. I have missed only five 
times in six months. 


We have great fun at this five 
o’clock report—we make great fun 
out of it—but all the time every 
man knows that if he shows a 
yellow card I know he hasn’t in 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
played square with himself, with 
the company and me. 


We are great believers in letting 
everyone in the organization know 
what the salesmen are doing. A 
big bulletin board is used to show 
the standing of their daily sales. 
Again we inject fun and humor 
into the idea. Men whose sales 


-run over a certain amount daily, 


the top-line men, are known as 
Grenadiers; then come the Pri- 
vates; then the Rookies; then the 
Infants; and the lowest we call 
“Geese.” Naturally, a man will 
move heaven and earth to keep 
from being in the “Goose” class. 
The fight is for Grenadier posi- 
tion, and when I use the word 
“fight,” I mean just that. 


The Compensation Plan 


All our salesmen work on a 
straight commission plan with 
drawing accounts, except begin- 
ners, or where we are building a 
territory with an experienced man, 
where the plan is a small salary 
and commission. We pay salaries 
to the new men for about ninety 
days to four months before they 
are placed on straight commission, 
with drawing account optional. 
We find we can maintain better 
control and give more supervision, 

(Continued on page 805) 
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Sales ‘Lactics 


‘That Sell 
the Big Stores 


By John L. Scott 


T five-thirty in the closing 
afternoon of a sales contest 


between the New York and 
Chicago offices of the National 
Cash Register Company, the New 
York office was leading by $50,000. 
With just thirty minutes left be- 
fore the winner would be declared, 
the salesmen in Chicago had 
reached the end of their resources; 
every sale had been reported and 
every source of probable buyers 
had been exhausted. As the half- 
hour wore away there seemed to 
be nothing they could do except 
concede the victory to their op- 
ponents. But they had reckoned 
without “Art” Farwell. 

Eight times during the day the 
purchasing agent of a large de- 
partment store had refused to give 
Farwell an order he had been 
working on for many months. On 
the salesman’s last three calls he 
had received the added admonition 
to “get the hell out and stay out.” 
It was a discouraging outlook. 
Farwell had already jeopardized 
the sale by his insistence, but 
rather than see his office lose the 
contest, he made one last-minute 
attempt, called back for the ninth 
time, and at five-fifty closed a 
63,000 sale which put the Chicago 
othce out in front by a margin of 


$13,000. 


N recognition of Arthur F. Farwell’s unusual sales 
record, as described in this article, he has been presented 
with The Dartnell Award for Salesmanship, the gold medal 
offered by The Dartnell Corporation, publishers of “Sales 
Management,” to the twenty-five salesmen whose work 
during 1926 shows the most creative selling ability. 


Competition for these awards is open to all salesmen in 
every line of business. The first was won by J. A. Hansen, 


a salesman of the United Drug Company in Idaho. 
second was presented to Mr. Farwell. 


The 
The remaining 


twenty-three will be awarded those men who submit evi- 
dence of the most outstanding sales accomplishments 
during the balance of the year. 


That was the most dramatic 
event in Arthur F. Farwell’s six- 
teen years of experience selling 
National cash registers. He has 
made larger sales, even sales which 
involved more planning and atten- 
tion, but never one which brought 
the same degree of satisfaction. 

“Buyers like to give the impres- 
sion that they’re the busiest 
people in the world,” observes Mr. 
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Farwell, “and I have to get an ex- 
ceedingly quick approach on some 
of them. One morning I ap- 
proached a department store buyer 
who, up to the moment he saw me, 
wasn’t doing much of anything. As 
soon as he saw me bearing down 
on him, however, he bent over his 
desk and commenced rattling 
papers as though he were up to his 
neck in work. 


729 


““The president of your com- 
pany told me that he’d pay me a 
salary to call on you twice a day 
instead of only once,’ I told this 
buyer as soon as I reached his 
desk. 

““Once is too often as it is,’ he 
growled without looking up. 
“What would he pay you a salary 
for anyway—you're getting enough 
out of us now?’ 

““Oh, he just said that the only 
time you did any work was when I 
came in and he thought that if I 
came in oftener you’d do just 
twice as much work,’ I said. 

“This opening had the effect of 
letting the buyer know that the 
pretense of being busy wasn’t de- 
ceiving anyone, and it put us on a 
common footing at once. I have 
found that the buyer who only pre- 
tends to be busy does so because 
he is afraid of sne—not afraid of 
me physically, of course, but afraid 
he’s going to have to buy. Ifa 
buyer really is working, but turns 
around sharply to look me in the 
eye and ask me what I want, I 
know that he isn’t a bit afraid I'll 
make him buy; he is confident that, 
if he wants to, he can refuse any- 
thing I offer him. 


Price is Small Factor 


“It really doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference to me which atti- 
tude the buyer takes, because in 
either case I must get him on my 
level before trying to do business 
with him. If I can’t make him 
realize that it is as much to his ad- 
vantage as it is to mine for us both 
to give adequate attention to the 
problem of reducing expenses and 
increasing efficiency in the store, 
then I don’t expect to get very far 
with him. 

“Price is a factor which seldom 
bothers me very much. One of the 
oldest rules of business, to sell on 
a rising market, is especially well 
adapted to selling cash registers, 
which are sold largely on the basis 
of economy. So when the costs of 
labor and materials are on the up- 
grade, I press the point that much 
greater savings can be accom- 
plished during boom times than 
when business is quiet. It is a 
great deal easier to save large sums 
of money when the general trend 
is toward extravagance than when 
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expenses are being cut wherever 
possible. 

“On the other hand, when things 
are dull I tell merchants that the 
best way they can reduce their 
overhead expenses (and that is 
what they are most interested in 
at such times), is to look after the 
small savings. The two or three 
dollars they save during a depres- 
sion amount to more than five dol- 
lars saved in a period of prosperity. 
As there is an equally good argu- 
ment for the use of cash registers 
in good or bad times, business con- 
ditions need offer little difficulty in 
selling them. 


His Territory Isn’t “Saturated” 


“Just to prove how little influ- 
ence price does exert in a sale, I 
remember trying to sell a $700 
machine to one of the large Chi- 
cago department stores. The pur- 
chasing agent refused to place this 
machine in his millinery depart- 
ment because, he said, it cost too 
much money. I had investigated 
conditions in the department and 
knew that a great saving could be 
effected through the installation of 
a machine, but the company off- 
cials couldn’t see where it would 
be worth $700 to them. 

“Thinking over the situation 
later I decided to take a different 
course, so I loaded a $2,115 ma- 
chine on a truck, covered it up and 
set it on a counter near the pur- 
chasing agent’s desk. I didn’t say 
a word to anyone in the organiza- 
tion about it and left it there for 
three days. Everyone who passed 
through the office noticed the ma- 
chine, and not knowing what kind 
it was, grew curious about it. The 
leading executives in the company 
were the ones who were most in- 
terested. When they asked the 
purchasing agent if I was going to 
demonstrate, he couldn’t tell them 
anything about either the machine 
or my plans, which raised their 
curiosity still another notch. When 
I went into the office for the dem- 
onstration — which, incidentally, 
was after I was good and ready— 
I found the entire office eager to 
see what the machine was and 
what it would do. As a result I 
sold the $2,115 machine without a 
word of opposition after they had 
turned down a _ $700 machine, 
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which was to be used for the same 
purpose because it ‘cost too 
much.’ ” 

It was seven years ago that 
“Art” Farwell set out to put State 
Street, Chicago, on a cash register 
basis. He had been selling out of 
the Chicago office of the National 
Cash Register Company for eight 
years previously and was placed in 
charge of sales to department 
stores at a time when there were 


‘comparatively few machines in the 


State Street 


district. 


There are now more than 2,000 
cash registers, representing more 
than $2,000,000, installed in the 
twelve large stores which consti- 
tute Mr. Farwell’s territory. By 
the beginning of the present year 
he had covered his territory so 
thoroughly that on a recent trip to 
the factory at Dayton an official 
asked him how he could expect to 
get any more business. Farwell 
answered him by turning in the 
largest volume of business through 
last January, February and March 
that has ever been done by a single 
salesman over a three months’ 
period. 


New Models for Old 


For two successive years “Art” 
Farwell has been the first sales- 
man in the entire organization to 
reach his year’s quota, the first in- 
stance of its kind in the company’s 
history. There is a Hundred Point 
Club made up of those salesmen 
who attain their quotas during the 
year, quotas being fixed on the 
basis of the rating of merchants in 
a particular territory. On April 
25, 1925, Farwell was a “Hundred 
Pointer,” in spite of the fact that 
his quota was higher than that of 
any other single salesman; he had 
reached his quota for the entire 
year in less than four months. 

By being the first member of the 
club in 1926, Farwell duplicated his 
previous year’s record, but this 
year it took him only until March 
31 to do it. Under the companys 
plan, $25 worth of business repre 
sents one point, so on a quota of 
$75,000 net sales he had to reach 
3,000 points to qualify. His total 
number of points in 1925 was 5,300, 
or $132,500, while already in 1926 

(Continued on page 796) 
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Five Things I Have Learned About 
Making Letters Pull 


First of All: Get the Big Idea Across in 
the First Paragraph— Don’t Take a Chance 


By Cameron McPherson 


ERY few people read sales 
V letters received by them. 

They just read at them. 
They read the first paragraph. 
They take a running glance at the 
middle paragraph. ‘They look at 
the return card to see how much 
it costs and zing!—into the waste 
paper basket. 

This may be putting it a bit 
strong. Of course, we know that 
a few people do read our letters. 
I recently had the gratifying ex- 
perience of sending a letter to 600 
advertising agents and selling 150 
of them books at three dollars and 
a half each. But I had a hook in 
the letter, and I typed it in the 
letter in red. Had it not been for 
that red line I don’t suppose I 
would have averaged any better 
than the usual 2 per cent returns, 
which is considered a pretty fair 
batting average on books such as 
I was selling. Two out of a hun- 
dred people are not many. So 
when you set out to write a sales 
letter, assume that most people are 
only going to read at your letter, 


and that only a possible 10 per 
cent are going to read beyond the 
first paragraph. 

Most of the sales letters I have 
written have sold either advertis- 
ing, books or subscriptions to dif- 
ferent business magazines. If 
there is anything harder to sell by 
letter, I don’t know what it could 
be. Nobody wants to buy adver- 
tising. Nobody has time to read 
books. And everybody gets so 
many magazines he can’t read 
those that already come to him, let 
alone subscribe to a new one. It 
took me quite a few years to find 
this out. It is invariably the ob- 
vious things like this that we dis- 
cover last. But after I found it 
out and sold increased sales instead 
of advertising, increased knowl- 
edge instead of books and business 
building plans instead of subscrip- 
tions I began to make progress. 

But it wasn’t until nearly two 
years afterwards, when I discov- 
ered another perfectly obvious 
thing, that I began really to score. 
In testing out several different 
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letters preparatory to a hundred 
thousand mailing, I wrote one of 
the letters in such a way that the 
first paragraph was a complete 
letter in itself. This letter pulled 
almost two subscriptions for every 
one averaged by the other letters. 
And I have been cashing in on the 
discovery ever since. 


Instead of following the old rule 
of using the first paragraph to at- 
tract attention, I used the first 
paragraph to ask the man to do 
what I wanted him to do. This 
scheme of first getting a man’s 
interest, then arousing desire, get- 
ting his confidence and finally in 
the last paragraph asking for the 
order, is beautiful in theory. But 
in real life a business man gets so 
much mail—so many circular let- 
ters—that he won't stay hitched 
long enough to read them through. 
He reads only enough to find out 
what you are trying to sell him. 
The chances of his getting down to 
the last paragraph are slim indeed. 
So put the last paragraph first— 
with modifications. 
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To make my point clear, let us 
suppose we are selling neckties by 
mail—it really doesn’t make much 
difference what we are selling. We 
are selling these ties to a list of 
business men. Under the usual 
procedure the first step in our let- 
ter would be to get a man’s 
interest, and to create in his mind 
a want for more neckties even 
though his chifforette drawer is 
packed with neckties, as most are. 
We would probably open about 
like this: 


“Your ties express your individuality— 
they are the one article of apparel which 
is not dictated by custom. You can’t have 
too many ties.” 


Such an opening would conform 
to the rules. It has the “you” 
hook. People are interested in 
themselves—especially their indi- 
viduality. So we might say an 
appeal of this kind is certain to 
arouse interest. That we are told 
is the first step in making a sale. 


News Appeal for Attention 


Under my plan I would incite 
interest with a news appeal, rather 
than the appeal to self, because the 
news appeal gives a more natural 
opening. There ought to be a rea- 
son for writing a man a letter— 
news gives you that reason and 
answers his unspoken question: 
“What is he writing to me about?” 
Then I would follow quickly with 
something to create desire, to win 
confidence and to get action all in 
one paragraph. My opener would 
be something like this: 

“T have just returned from London with 
some of the niftiest dollar ties you ever 
saw. Three of them are just your style— 
may I send them to you for personal inspec- 
tion at my risk and expense?” 

Now if Mr. Busy Businessman 
reads no farther, he has my mes- 
sage. The news that I have just 
returned from London ought to 
interest him. The fact that three 
of these very latest English ties 
are just his style whets everyman’s 
desire to dress in the latest mode. 
The fact that I am willing to send 
them at my expense gives him 
confidence. The direct request for 
authority to send them gets action. 
And it’s all done in one paragraph. 

Of course, this plan won’t work 
all the time. There are exceptions 
to every rule. Your business may 
be different. But I do know that 
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in nearly every case where I have 
been able to use this quick start, 
and a news hook, that results have 
been most pleasing. Even if you 
can’t use the plan as I have sug- 
gested it, at least the principle is 


worth considering. Forget about 
the sequence of ideas, and the steps 
in the sale, and just write your 
letter so that the man who hops, 
skips and jumps through his mail 
—can’t slide off. 


Salesmen Prove Claims by Test 
in Presence of Buyer 


SERIES of unusual demon- 

strations has been developed 
by the Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 
pany of Cleveland, for salesmen to 
use in convincing skeptical pros- 
pects. The main selling features 
of Elastikote, the brand of paint 
on which the demonstrations are 
used, are its resistance to water 
and acids and the action of the 
elements. 

The first step in the standard- 
ized demonstration is to prove the 
paint’s resistance to water. The 
salesman fashions a paper cup 
from a painted sheet of paper 
which he carries in his portfolio 
and fills it with water. Sometimes 
he puts the desk sponge in the 
paper cup and, just to surprise the 
prospect, accidentally puts the con- 
tainer into his pocket. 


After the water is poured out of 
the cup, the salesman dons a pair 
of rubber gloves and fills the 
painted paper cup half full of 
muriatic acid, picks up the cup, 
and shows the prospect that not a 
drop of the acid has eaten through 
the paint film. 

To show that the paint has ex- 
ceptional elasticity, the salesman 
crumples a painted sheet in his 
hand, then flattens it out to dem- 
onstrate that there are no cracks 
in the paint film. 

In the next test the salesman 
pulls a strip of zinc from his pocket 
and smears one side of it with 
Elastikote. He then burns off the 
volatiles with a match, and while 
the zinc is hot, plunges it into 
water. After it has fizzled and 
cooled, the salesman exhibits the 
strip to show that Elastikote won’t 
crack or shrink or do any of the 
other things paint usually does 
under similar conditions. 

By this time the customer’s in- 
terest is well aroused and he is 
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watching closely to see what the 
salesman will do next. A _ small 
bottle is filled two-thirds full of 
muriatic acid and the painted end 
of the zinc is thrust into it. After 
the chemical action has completed 
itself, the salesman washes the 
zinc and shows it to the prospect 
to show that the acid has eaten all 
of the zinc away, leaving the rib- 
bon of paint just as thick and as 
tough as it was when put on. 


These unique demonstration 
plans for testing the qualities of 
the product have proved so suc- 
cessful that the company has adop- 
ted the ideas for use in direct mail. 
Instructions on how to make the 
water and crumpling tests are sent 
out to possible buyers and they are 
invited to sign a return postcard 
and receive a free sample of test 
paper painted with one coat of 
Elastikote. 

A demonstration plan such as 
this is the most effective possible 
means for proving, before the buy- 
er’s own eyes, that the statements 
the salesman is making are true. 
It not only overcomes skepticism 
and apathy on the part of the pros- 
pect, but it immediately lifts the 
product into a class head and 
shoulders above the products of 
competitors. 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Dictaphone Corporation ot 
New York and also president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, left New York on 
April 24 for an extended trp 
through England and other Euro- 
pean countries. In addition to VIS 
iting offices and representatives o 
the Dictaphone Corporation, Mr. 
Woodbridge attended the British 
Advertising Convention, which 
opened at Blackpool, England, 
May 1. 
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Training the New Man to Nail 
Down the Order 


What One Sales Manager Has Learned About Teaching 
New Men the A B C’s of Selling a Technical Product 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


By Allen W. Mathis 


Vice President and Director of Sales, H. G. Fischer & Company, Chicago 


NTART the new salesman on 
a single item in the line, get 
him to master a few facts 

thoroughly, forget the machine but 
tell him what it will do, and teach 
him to ask for the order. That’s 
one expression of the formula I’ve 
followed during the last three 
years in breaking in new recruits 
to triple the man power of a sales 
force that sells physiotherapeutic 
equipment. 

In case the word frightens you, 
our line comprises diathermy and 
X-Ray apparatus and related lines 
of high-priced specialties which 
sell almost entirely to physicians. 


The prices for our various pieces 
of equipment run from $265 to 
$2,500. Like all specialties, the 
machine has to be sold and after 
it is sold the purchaser has to be 
instructed in its proper application. 
As a rule, we require a one-fourth 
down-payment, and the balance in 
twelve months with a charge of 7 
per cent interest. 
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During the time we have been 
building this sales force, we have 
learned a few valuable lessons 
which, borne out as they have 
been by actual experience, may 
prove somewhat surprising to 
others who are selling any high- 
priced specialty, whether or not it 
falls into the technical or semi- 
technical class of products. 

We have learned, for instance, 
that a high-priced specialty can be 
sold without build- 
“ing the whole sales 
presentation on a 

free trial offer, or in 

any way featuring a 
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trial offer as a means toward clos- 
ing a sale. 

A number of years ago the trial 
offer held an important place in 
our sales presentation, but now it 
is never employed except in ex- 
treme cases which will not yield 
to any other sales tactics. There 
are a number of good reasons for 
this. 

In the first place, we feel that 
when a machine is put in a buyer’s 
office on trial, it meets a certain 
mental hazard on the part of the 
prospect which is hard to over- 
come. That is, he is looking for 
reasons for not buying it, rather 
than otherwise. In our case we 
found he invariably demanded a 
great deal of the salesman’s time 
after the machine was put in, ex- 
pecting him to treat individual 
patients and so on. The trial offer 
drags out the selling process, and 
this is the lever I use with the 
salesmen to get them to see the 
disadvantages of employing the 
trial offer in their sales work. 


Selling the Value of Time 


“All you have is your time,” I 
tell them, “and therefore it be- 
hooves you to spend as little pos- 
sible time with each prospect to 
get him well sold and to keep him 
that way. ‘Time spent with him 
beyond that point is time wasted, 
both for you and for the company. 

“Get a man’s order for the ma- 
chine and get some of his money 
invested in it. Then he’ll imme- 
diately begin to hunt for ways of 
getting his money’s worth out of 
the machine and begin to develop 
its real possibilities.” 

Another thing we have learned 
is that it is possible to close orders 
on the first call, even for products 
as high priced as ours. I don’t 
mean to say a green man could 
make one-call sales—he’d be a very 
decided exception if he could, but 
the men who are more experienced 
and who have learned our line can 
and do close orders on the first 
call. At a rough estimate I should 
say that about twenty per cent of 
the business done by our best men 
is closed on the first call. The av- 
erage for the whole sales force 
runs about four calls to a sale. In 
most of these cases the prospect 
hasn’t even seen the machine. 
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And that brings us to another 
point: in training men to handle 
our line, I constantly emphasize 
the importance of building up their 
sales talks on what the machine 
will do. At the time a man begins 
to sell, he knows littie about the 
actual construction of the ma- 
chines. I do not believe in burden- 
ing a new man with this kind of 
knowledge. It is too important 
that he be given the kind of facts 
which will enable him to go out 
and begin to close sales before he 
gets discouraged with the possi- 
bilities of his job. 

I think our first and greatest 
mistake in trying to teach a green 
salesman to sell physiotherapeutic 
equipment was that we attempted 
to teach him something about the 
entire line. Our line is so varied 
and technical that it is impossible 
for a man to assimilate enough 
knowledge during any reasonable 
training period, to enable him to 
go out and sell successfully. There- 
fore, we have adopted the plan of 
starting a new man in selling a 
single item. 

This item is our “best seller,” 
a portable diathermy apparatus 
which sells for $265. When we 
hire a new man we give him three 
weeks of instruction on this one 
machine. During that time he is 
taught how to demonstrate it and 
how to talk intelligently about 
twelve conditions that can be 
treated with this machine. 


The Sales Presentation 


From experience we have selec- 
ted a dozen ailments, the treatment 
of which we know to be serious 
and important problems with al- 
most every physician. We _ use, 
therefore, a sales talk built on 
what our machine will do to relieve 
these particular cases, as our best 
chance for arousing the prospect’s 
immediate interest in our product. 


These different conditions are 
discussed in detail, one at a time, 
until the new man has mastered 
the facts about them. We ask the 
men to write out a sales talk about 
each, and this we’ve found to be 
a valuable means for improving 
individual presentations and for 
clarifying and organizing the 
knowledge for the salesmen. We 
do not use a “canned” sales talk, 
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but we have what might be called 
a “canned procedure” for a sale. 


If you can stand a technical term 
or two, this is the way we instruct 
a new man to begin work: 


Go into only one subject at a 
time with your prospect (that is, 
treatment of one of these twelve 
diseases I spoke about). For in- 
stance, take the case of coagulating 
tonsils. An effort should be made 
to present so thoroughly and 
clearly what our machine will do 
with cases of this nature that the 
doctor will understand every point, 
He must understand it so thor- 
oughly that this one thing may be 
offered as a just cause for buying, 

After explaining what diathermy 
is and going thoroughly into one 
condition, I instruct the man to 
write up the order and attempt to 
get the doctor to sign it right there 
without any further talk. If the 
doctor refuses to sign the order, 
then the salesman should take up 
another one of the twelve condi- 
tions and give the data on it, at 
the end of which he should again 
try for the order. 


Ask for the Order! 


This method is repeated until 
the salesman has tried four or five 
successive times to get the order. 
If this fails, we next try to show 
the physician what profit is to be 
derived from the use of the ma- 
chine. This, of course, is a rather 
delicate subject and must be hand- 
led carefully, for the ethics of the 
medical profession prohibit too 
bald a discussion of profits. So 
we prefer in every way possible 
to lead directly up to the subject 
of profits rather than to argue 
directly in terms of it. The pros- 
pect is quick enough to draw the 
right conclusions himself, and we 
run no risk of offending him in any 
way. . 

Frequently, in order to get his 
point over to a doctor, a salesman 
will have to repeat the steps and 
explain the same thing in different 
ways until the man really under 
stands it and appreciates its value. 
I insist, therefore, on each sales 
man’s being able to talk intelli- 
gently thirty minutes on every ome 
of the twelve conditions. In thelr 
sales talks the mén make constant 

(Continued on page 798) 
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When It Is Against the Law to Cut 


Your Prices 


Why You Can Seldom Tell in Advance What Attitude the Federal 
Trade Commission Will Take When You Begin Price Discrimination 


one of the largest manufac- 

turing concerns in its line in 
the country, decided upon a change 
in its discount policy. To a selec- 
ted list of large retailers (depart- 
ment stores and others) it would 
sell its goods direct, at a price 
slightly higher than the jobber’s 
price, but which would yield the 
retailer a better margin than if he 
bought from the jobber. There 
was nothing new or unusual about 
this, of course. It is a fairly com- 
mon practice. 


Sine three or four years ago, 


Also there was every reason why 
the company should adopt the 
policy, from a business point of 
view. But from the legal point of 
view there was at that time a very 


. grave question as to whether or 


not the company could safely do 
anything of the sort, under the pro- 
visions of Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, which forbids price discrim- 
inations that substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. 


Cutthroat Price Competition 


Section 2 of the Clayton Act was 
passed, as a matter of fact, with a 
specific object in view. It was de- 
signed to prohibit the practice of 
making temporary reductions in 
price, as applied to certain markets 
or certain localities, for the pur- 
pose of driving smaller and weaker 
competitors out of business. It is 
extremely doubtful if Congress had 
any other object in mind when this 
section of the law was under dis- 
cussion. As a matter of fact, the 
courts have since held that such 
Was the case. The sequel illus- 
trates, however, how extremely 
difficult it is to frame a specific 
Statute covering practices of this 
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The Seventh of a Series of Articles 


By Gilbert H. Montague 
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character. It also illustrates rather 
clearly how practices that are quite 
commonplace, time-honored and 
familiar may be brought into that 
twilight zone that I have so fre- 
quently referred to. 


A Test Case 


Now Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, as it stands on the statute 
book, is in substance as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce . . . to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchasers 
of commodities, which commodities are 
sold for use, consumption or resale. 
where the effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition, or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent discrimination in 
price between purchasers of commodities 
on account of differences in the trade, qual- 
ity or quantity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for difference in the cost of sell- 
ing or transportation, or discrimination in 
price in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition: 
And provided further, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent persons engaged in 
selling from selecting their own 
customers in bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade.” 


It was carefully studied in and 
out of committee; it was debated 
at length on the floor of Congress; 
it was amended several times in 
order to make its provisions abso- 
lutely clear; every safeguard that 
could be imagined was adopted, 
for the purpose of protecting legiti- 
mate practices. It was adopted, as 
I have said, for a specific purpose. 
Yet for many years it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether or not it 
did not make unlawful one of the 
commonest practices in merchan- 
dising: the practice of basing dis- 
counts upon the degree of service 
rendered by the customer. Accord- 
ing to the theory of the law adop- 
ted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (whose duty it was to enforce 
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this section), customers who had 
bought the same quantity and 
quality of goods were entitled to 
the same price, irrespective of their 
actual status or classification as 
wholesalers, retailers, or even con- 
sumers. 

In 1921 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission filed a formal complaint 
against the Mennen Company, 
charging that the company divided 
its customers into two groups, the 
wholesale and retail, and gave dif- 
ferent discounts to each group on 
the same quantity and quality of 
goods. Among those designated 
as “wholesalers,” the company in- 
cluded the old-line wholesalers or 
jobbers, and among those desig- 
nated as “retailers” were included 
the so-called cooperative wholesal- 
ers, buying syndicates and the like, 
who purchased direct from the 
manufacturer but rendered no dis- 
tributing service. 


Mennen Decision is Reversed 


Subsequently the trade commis- 
sion issued an order directing the 
Mennen Company to cease and 
desist from “discriminating in net 
selling prices, by any method or 
device, between purchasers of the 
same grade quantity and quality of 
commodities, upon the basis of a 
classification of its customers,” etc. 
This order was based upon the 
commission’s finding (which was 
not denied) that the company’s 
practice did actually “substantially 
lessen competition” between the 
old-line wholesalers and the coop- 
erative wholesalers or buying syn- 
dicates before mentioned. 


Now it is not very hard to see 
that if that theory of the law were 
established, it would leave many 
business concerns in a_ rather 
awkward position. Perhaps the 
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majority of merchandising con- 
cerns do in one way or another, 
exactly what the Mennen Company 
did—grant discounts upon the ba- 
sis of a classification of customers 
according to the degree of service 
rendered. And during the period 
while the Mennen case was pend- 
ing on appeal (as well as subse- 
quently for some years while other 
cases were pending) a group of 
very commonly accepted practices 
were brought definitely into the 
twilight zone. It was, for exam- 
ple, a very grave question whether 
the manufacturer that I mentioned 
at the beginning of this article 
could lawfully sell direct to his 
selected list of retailers at all with- 
out giving them the same rate of 
discount that he gave to his whole- 
sale customers. 


The Court’s Interpretation 


The Mennen case was, however, 
carried into the courts, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
order of the trade commission. A 
large part of the court’s opinion 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
precise meaning of the statute, and 
the intention of Congress in enact- 
ing it—especially with reference to 
the effect of the phrase “substan- 
tially lessen competition.” 


Did that mean competition be- 
tween the seller of the goods and 
his competitors, or did it mean 
competition between the customers 
themselves? Assuming that the 
Mennen Company’s practice did 
lessen competition between certain 
of its customers, there was no con- 
tention that it had lessened com- 
petition between the Mennen Com- 
pany and rival manufacturers. Was 
it the intention of Congress to pro- 
hibit price discriminations that had 
merely that effect? 

The court decided that it was 
not. “The Clayton Bill, as orig- 
inally introduced,” says the opin- 
ion, “did not contain the words 
‘where the effect of such discrim- 
ination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of 
commerce’ now found in Section 2, 
but contained the words ‘with the 
purpose or the intent thereby to 
destroy or wrongfully injure the 
business of a competitor, of either 
such purchaser or seller.’ . 
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“The elimination of the phrase- 
ology contained in the bill as orig- 
inally reported and the substitu- 
tion therefor of the phraseology in 
the form in which the bill was 
finally enacted strongly indicates 
that Congress did not have in con- 
templation the former character of 
competition but only the latter.” 

The court also analyzed the mer- 
chandising aspects of the case, and 
declared itself as follows: 

“"... We have no doubt that 
the Mennen Company had _ the 
right to refuse to sell to retailers 
at all, and if it chose to sell to them 
that it had the right to fix the price 
at which it would sell to them, and 
that it was under no obligation to 
sell to them at the same price it 
sold to the wholesalers. It did not 
discriminate as between retailers 


but sold to all retailers on one and: 


the same scale of prices. And it 
did not discriminate as between 
wholesalers but sold to all whole- 
salers on one and the same scale 
of prices. There is nothing unfair 
in declining to sell to retailers on 
the same scale of prices that it sold 
to wholesalers, even though the 
retailers bought or sought to buy 
the same quantity the wholesalers 
bought.” 


The National Biscuit Case 


Even after the decision in the 
Mennen case, however, and after 
the Supreme Court had refused the 
petition of the commission for a 
writ of certiorari, it was by no 
means certain that a manufacturer 
who adopted a_ similar policy 
might not run foul of the law. 
For, as ‘frequently happens, the 
trade commission retained faith to 
a large extent in its own interpre- 
tation of the law, acquiesced only 
in part in the conclusions of the 
Mennen decision, and awaited a 
favorable opportunity to force the 
matter to an issue once again. 
This opportunity presented itself 
in the formal complaints and 
orders to cease and desist that 
were found against the National 
Biscuit Company and Loose-Wiles 
3iscuit Company in 1924. 

Though the offense that was 
charged in these cases was essen- 
tially the same as in the Mennen 
case, the circumstances were dif- 
ferent. Both baking companies 
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were in the habit of basing their 
prices to the retail trade upon a 
sliding scale of discounts, the 
amount of the discount depending 
upon the cumulative monthly pur- 
chases. Each company allowed 
discounts to chain stores varying 
according to the aggregate monthly 
purchases of all the stores com- 
prised in each chain, but refused to 
allow similar discounts to the own- 
ers of individual retail stores who 
pooled their orders, and bought 
through a syndicate. 

The commission found that this 
practice “gives to one class of re- 
tail grocers an undue advantage in 
competing with another class of 
retail grocers in the handling of 
respondents’ products, which has 
the capacity to and does tend to 
substantially lessen competition 
and to create a monopoly in the 
retail distribution of respondents’ 
products.” Orders were issued, re- 
quiring the companies, among 
other things, to cease and desist: 


Affirms Previous Decision 


“From giving to purchasers operating two 
or more units of retail grocery stores of 
chain systems a discount on the gross pur- 
chases of all the separate units or retail 
stores of such chain system, where the same 
or a similar discount on gross purchases is 
not allowed or given to associations or com- 
binations of independent grocers operating 
retail grocery stores similar to the separate 
units or stores of such chain system.” 

From this order of the commis- 
sion the companies took an appeal, 
and again the court upheld the in- 
terpretation of the law expressed 
in the Mennen case. The cumula- 
tive discount policy of the com- 
panies, while it might lessen 
competition between the independ- 
ent grocers and the chain store 
organizations, had no such effect 
upon competition between the com- 
panies themselves or with other 
baking companies; hence it was 
outside the prohibitions of Section 
2. And in analyzing the merchan- 
dising aspects of the case, the court 
said : 

“A pool is organized merely to buy and 
not for selling purposes. The manager of 
the pool, when it has a manager, merely 
buys as an agent or employee of the pool. 
He has no control over any of the various 
grocers in the pool. He has no financial 
liability. The case is different when 
the sale is made direct to the manager of bs 
chain unit. By pooling purchases the retail 
customers of the petitioners would afford no 


(Continued on page 804) 
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Taming the Prospect Who Has a 
Door-Slamming Complex 


Special Messengers Delivering Advertising Book Ahead of 
Kelvinator Salesmen Pave the Way for Successful Interviews 


PLAN that, in actual prac- 
Ate has opened doors and 


secured a cordial welcome 
for the salesmen in 98 per cent of 
the homes of selected prospects, 
has gained entree for them into 
homes that could not be entered by 
the usual methods, and has made 
canvassing just a series of pleas- 
ant calls, has been worked out and 
introduced by the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, of Detroit, and is now 
being employed by Kelvinator 
distributors and dealers through- 
out the country. 


The Birth of an Idea 


The plan, which will be out- 
lined in detail below, was evolved 
from a facetious suggestion made 
by a Kelvinator distributor last 
spring. While in Detroit on busi- 
ness, this distributor visited the 
assembly plant of the Ford Motor 
Company and was very greatly 
impressed by the standardized 
methods employed there, particu- 
larly by the assembly line where 
cars grow from miscellaneous parts 
into the finished product as they 
are carried along to the workmen 
on a conveyor. Later, in dis- 
cussing his problems with execu- 
tives of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, he said something like this: 

“There is no-lack of buyers who 
are logical users of Kelvinator, 
either now or in the future; the 
trouble is, first, to get the sales- 
men, and second, to put the sales- 
men in contact with the prospects. 
It is easy enough, of course, to 
pick out people who ought to be 
Prospects and hand their names to 
the salesmen with instructions to 
§0 out and sell them, but it is 
Something different to get those 
salesmen to go out and call on 
those prospects on a cold canvass 
and for the salesmen to be able to 


By D. G. Baird 


see the prospects after they have 
pushed the door bells. 

“Now, if we just had a system 
something like Ford has of bring- 
ing the work to the men; if we 
could bring along a continuous 
supply of prospects all primed and 
ready for the salesmen, that would 
be just the thing!” 

The remark was intended as a 
little joke, but it set the Kelvinator 
men thinking and led eventually to 
the adoption of a plan that is now 
called the “Open Door Campaign” 
because it has been so effective in 
opening the doors of prospects to 
the salesmen. 


The “key” to these doors is a 
deluxe book, “From Cave to Kel- 
vinator,” a history of refrigeration, 
masterfully written and so hand- 
somely prepared that it was one of 
fifty pieces of printed matter 
chosen for the permanent 1926 
Graphic Arts Bureau exhibition of 
outstanding printed matter pro- 
duced last year. The story traces 
refrigeration from the time when 
the cave man placed the remains 
of his kill in a cool corner of his 
cave, down through the days of 
Imperial Rome, when the em- 
perors had slaves bring snow 
down from the mountains, ther: 


The Kelvinator advertising plan has been found to open 98 per cent of the 
doors to which it is sent, and to yield 38 per cent of good 
prospects for sales of iceless refrigerators. 
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through the gluttonous Middle 
Ages, when spices became popular 
because they disguised the odor 
and taste of tainted food. The 
book declares that Columbus 
started in search of a shorter route 
to India chiefly because of the in- 
terest in spices, tells of the experi- 
ment with refrigeration that caused 
Francis Bacon’s death, then leads 
on through the periods of the 
“root cellar,” the spring, cured 
meat, the ice chest, the refrigerator, 
and finally, iceless refrigeration. It 
is a beautiful book and an absorb- 
ing story and Kelvinator is men- 
tioned only on the last page. 


The Kelvinator distributor or 
dealer orders for each salesman 40 
“Cave to Kelvinator” equipments, 
consisting of a deluxe binder, two 
fillers, and two cardboard boxes, at 
a cost of $1.47 each. He then 
takes a large scale map of his city, 
duplicate of which is kept at the 
factory, and blocks out the best 
residential districts in which his 
“ought to be prospects” are most 
numerous. With a city directory, 
he then takes one block or one 
street at a time and lists the name 
and address of every resident on a 
white card. _ 


A Special “Message” to Buyers 


He then daily selects ten pros- 
pects for each salesman, hires a 
Western Union or Postal Tele- 
graph messenger boy, and delivers 
one of the “Cave to Kelvinator” 
books to each of these ten pros- 
pects. The boy is instructed to 
make no remarks and answer no 
questions; he is merely a messen- 
ger boy, delivering a parcel. The 
prospect signs for the parcel and 
this receipt is returned to the 
dealer. Accompanying the book is 
a letter, on the dealer’s stationery, 
addressed personally to the pros- 
pect and reading something like 
this: 

We have received a few copies of a very 
handsome book which in very interesting 


fashion, tells something of the history of 
refrigeration. 

We want you to see one of these copies 
and so are taking the liberty of sending 
one to you. 

Unfortunately, on account of the very 
limited supply which we have on hand, it 
will be necessary for us to ask that we 
may have this particular volume back. In 
order that there may be no bother attend- 
ant upon its return, we shall have one of 
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our men call for it at your home some time 
within the next week, after you have had 
an opportunity to read it. 


We trust that you will enjoy looking over 
its pages. 

The next day the messenger boy 
delivers ten more books for each 
salesman, the third day, ten more, 
and so on. 

On the fourth day, the dealer 
hands the names of the first ten to 
whom the books have been deliv- 
ered to the salesman and tells him 
to pick up the books. They have 
been charged to the salesman at 
$1.50 each and it is up to him to 
get them back, or give a mighty 
good reason why not, in order to 
cancel that charge against him. 


These ten books are immediately 
sent out to ten other prospects, 
and so the plan is continued, day 
after day. When the books be- 
come soiled, they may be cleaned 
with art gum or new fillers may be 
inserted in the binders. Used this 
way, a book usually is good for 40 
to 50 trips. 


The Salesman’s Follow-Up 


The salesman is thus given 
something definite to do, at a defi- 
nite time, and the dealer has posi- 
tive assurance that the salesman 
did see the prospect designated, 
because he brings the book back 
with him. It has been found in 
practice that a salesman can pick 
up ten books in the morning and 
use his afternoons for “call-backs.” 

The salesman’s mission at this 
time is to enter the home, make a 
pleasant impression upon the pros- 
pect, pick up the book and, if pos- 
sible, see the refrigerator and 
make an appointment to call again 
when the husband will be at home. 
Kelvinator is not a “one-call” 
product and it is not expected that 
a salesman will close very many 
sales at the time he picks up the 
books. The chief purpose is to get 
acquainted, make a favorable im- 
pression, find whether or not the 
“ought to be prospect” really is 
one, and if so, make an appoint- 
ment for some definite time. 

An actual check-up with this 
campaign shows that of the pros- 
pects taken from a properly se- 
lected list, 98 per cent of those to 
whom the books were sent had 
their doors open to the salesmen 
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and gave them a cordial reception 
when they called, 72 per cent were 
possible buyers, and 38 per cent 
were good prospects. It cost 
$14.97 to reach 100 prospects in 
this way, which figures out 15 
cents per delivery, 20 cents per 
possible buyer, and 40 cents 
per good prospect. Theoretically, 
therefore, a salesman should pick 
up 250 books a month, at the same 
time securing 180 possible buyers 
and 95 good prospects. 

The names of these prospects 
are sent to the factory, where a 
duplicate map is kept and posted 
weekly, and the factory sends one 
letter to all possible buyers and 
three letters to good prospects, 
The mailings are charged for at 7 
cents each. 


A Five Dollar Selling Expense 


Experience proves that one of 
every four good prospects becomes 
a purchaser and that the total ex- 
pense per sale is approximately $5, 
or less than two per cent. 

A few actual examples of experi- 
ences in the field will illustrate 
how effective the plan has proved. 

In Detroit, a member of the sales 
promotion department of the fac- 
tory selected thirteen names of 
residents of a “millionaire’s row” 
and tried three methods of gaining 
admittance: A straight canvass, a 
method called the “thermometer 
plan,” and the “open door” plan. 
He failed to gain admittance to 
any one of the thirteen residences 
by means of either of the two first 
plans. He got into nine of the 
thirteen when he used “Cave to 
Kelvinator” and within a month, 
four of these voluntarily came to 
the salesroom. 

On a test made in the same city, 
of 312 books sent out only three 
were refused. 

In one small town, the Kel- 
vinator dealer is a hardware met- 
chant who has been in business 
there for more than fifty years. He 
objected to introducing the “Open 
Door Campaign” on the grounds 
that it wasn’t necessary for him to 
use any such method to get into 
the homes; he knew everybody 
town and if he cared to call at their 
homes, he would be welcomed. It 

(Continued on page 793) 
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Some Current False Notions 
About Advertising 


Why Advertise When Oversold? How Do Advertised Goods Compare 
With Unadvertised Goods? Can Anyone Write Advertising? 


By Frank LeRoy Blanchard 


Director of Public Relations, Henry L. Doherty and Company, New York City 


MONG retail merchants there 
A prevalent the fallacy that 
advertised goods are no bet- 
ter, and in many cases are inferior, 
to goods that are not advertised. 
The unsoundness of this will soon 
be apparent to anyone who will 
give a few minutes’ thought to its 
consideration. Advertised mer- 
chandise, the product of a national 
distributor, must be of a standard 
uniform quality if it is to be suc- 
cessfully marketed for any length 
of time. 


The public is quick to discover 
the merits or the demerits of an 
advertised article. If it is no bet- 
ter in quality nor cheaper in price 
than a similar article that is un- 
advertised, people will soon find it 
out and cease to buy it. The man- 
ufacturer himself knows, or ought 
to know, that advertising cannot 
be continually employed to sell in- 
ferior merchandise at first-class 
prices, for the experiment has been 
tried many times and has always 


resulted in failure and a waste of 
money. 


Must Keep On Advertising 


In order to achieve permanent 
success, a manufacturer must keep 
up the quality of his product after 
it has been established in public 
lavor through advertising. He 
cannot, for the purpose of making 
more money, substitute inferior 
materials or workmanship and still 
retain the volume of business he 
has developed. 

Probably the most popular five- 
cent cigar ever sold in America 
Was the Cremo. It was more 
widely advertised than any cigar 
in the market. The sales were so 
great that a dozen large factories 


_From an address delivered before the Adver- 


tisine ¢ . : alee 
tising Council of the Chicago Association of 
ommerce, 


could not turn them out fast 
enough to keep up with the de- 
mand. It was when business was 
at the peak that, either through 
choice or necessity, a poorer grade 
of tobacco was substituted in the 
manufacture of the cigars. 
Smokers were not slow in dis- 
covering the change in quality and 
changed to other brands. The de- 
mand for Cremo cigars rapidly 
fell away. The factories one after 
another stopped making them and 
in a very short time one or two 
were sufficient to supply all that 
were needed by the trade. Adver- 
tising could not save the fate of the 
cigar when its quality deteriorated. 


Better Quality for the Same Money 


Later on, an attempt was made to 
regain the good-will of the public 
that had been built up through the 
million dollars invested in advertis- 
ing by putting out a cigar of excel- 
lent quality called the New Cremo, 
but smokers, remembering their 
former experiences, would not 
have anything to do with it and 
the brand long since disappeared 
from the market. 


A survey recently made by the 
National Trade Association showed 
that 87 per cent of the people buy 
advertised rather than unadver- 
tised goods, when both are the 
same price. A manufacturer who 
advertises can afford to give better 
quality for the same or less money 
than manufacturers of unknown 
brands, because the volume of his 
sales is larger. The more mer- 
chandise he sells, the lower the 
cost of production, because in buy- 
ing raw materials in large quanti- 
ties he pays less for them and can 
maintain production at the full 
capacity of his factory. Therefore 
he can either give better quality or 
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sell for less money than the manu- 
facturer who does not advertise. 

A misconception prevalent among 
manufacturers, who have devel- 
oped a large and profitable busi- 
ness by the aid of advertising 
extending over a_ considerable 
period, is that their advertising can 
be discontinued without materially 
lessening the volume of business it 
receives. In the case of an article 
that is on sale in practically every 
grocery or dry goods store in the 
country, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the discontinuance of the 
manufacturers’ advertising which 
has been carried on for years 
would have no marked effect on 
the size or number of orders sent 
in. The product is so well known 
and so widely used that it looks 
like a waste of money to continue 
to advertise it. Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to cancel all advertising and 
give the money it would cost to 
the stockholders? 


Who Can Write Advertising? 


So thought the manufacturers of 
Pyle’s Pearline, one of the best- 
known cleansers on the market, 
when, in 1907, they cut out all ad- 
vertising. Pearline could then be 
bought at practically every grocery 
store in the United States and 
nearly every housewife used it. 
After the advertising stopped the 
great business that had been built 
up through publicity and intelli- 
gent management began to fall off, 
and seven years later Procter & 
Gamble purchased what was left 
of it at their own figure. 

Day & Martin, one of the old- 
est and most famous firms in Eng- 
land engaged in the manufacture 
of shoe polish, was recently com- 
pelled to close out its business. In 
explanation of this action the 
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managing director said that the 
sale was forced upon the owners 
because “we did not keep up our 
advertising.” When a firm or 
company gets the idea that its 
product is so well known that it 
does not need to continue its ad- 
vertising, it takes the first step 
toward bankruptcy. 

Forty years ago the most widely 
advertised and the most popular 
preparation for relieving rheu- 
matism and other exterior muscu- 
lar pains was St. Jacob’s Oil. No 
druggist felt that he could keep 
store without it. Everybody, or 
nearly everybody, had a bottle on 
his closet shelf ready for an emer- 
gency. When Charles Vogler, the 
owner of St. Jacob’s Oil, died, his 


and Varnish Company and others. 


- Joyce is essentially a salesman; 
duties pe most of his time, nothing pleases him more than an oppor- 
tunity to close a difficult sale or contract. 


At the left of Mr. Joyce in the cover picture is Mr. O. A. Hasse, vice 
president and director of sales, while at the right stands Mr. R. W. Leven- 
hagen, vice president and director of production. Both Mr. Levenhagen and 
Mr. Hasse have been associated with Mr. Joyce for many years, both men 
having started in the paint and varnish business at the bottom, their experi- 
ences covering every phase of the industry. 


widow called in a banker to settle 
the estate. When the latter, in 
examining the books of the con- 
cern, saw the large amount being 
spent for advertising, he cut out 
the appropriation on the ground 
that advertising was an unneces- 
sary expense. There was no 
change in the quality of St. Jacob’s 
Oil for several months, but by the 
end of the year the sales had fal- 
len to a point that alarmed the 
banker, and at the end of the sec- 
ond year he was frightened at the 
loss of sales. Some advertising 
was then done, but it came too late 
to stop the downward course of 
business and gradually St. Jacob’s 
Oil disappeared from druggists’ 
shelves. 


His first experience as a salesman was with Swift & Company ; wane 
he entered the paint and varnish business; his sales were phenomenal from 
the very start, but his sales ability was coupled with a marked degree of 
leadership which made him a highly successful branch manager for one of 
the largest paint companies in the world. From branch manager he was 
promoted to the position of sales director. 


In 1917 Mr. Joyce and his associates bought control of the Glidden 
Varnish Company, whose principal product was Jap-a-lac. 
reorganized the company and brought about a national merger of various 
paint companies, including Health and Milligan, Adams and Elting, Twin 
City Varnish Company, Campbell Paint and Varnish Company, Nubian Paint 
The Glidden Company under his leader- 
ship has reached an outstanding position in the industry, having brought 
out yr revolutionary products in the past few years. 
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although his administrative 


Advertisers in local fields who 
have been successful are even more 
numerous than those who have 
made fortunes in the national field. 
They are found in every com- 
munity. Who are the leading mer- 
chants in your own city? Go over 
the list carefully and you will find 
that nearly all of them are adver- 
tisers. If advertising did not pay, 
do you think they would continue 
year after year to pour millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the 
newspaper publishers for advertis- 
ing? In view of these facts it is 


silly for any intelligent man or 
woman to claim that advertising 
does not pay. The merchants and 
manufacturers of America are in- 
vesting a billion dollars a year in 
(Continued on page 801) 
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c Aprian D. JOYCE (seated) is another former salesman and sales 
manager whose sales and organization ability has brought him to the top of 
an internationally known enterprise. 
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What Will Become of the Wholesaler? 


A Review of the Troubles of the ‘‘Middleman’’ and an Outline of 
Some New Constructive Policies Which May Prove His Salvation 


By O. H. Cheney 


Vice-President, American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, New York City 


HOSE who believe, under 
our present economic sys- 


tem, that we could elim- 
inate the wholesaler entirely, 
would cry “Yes” to ‘Tinkerbell’s 
question in “Peter Pan.” They 


must believe that our manufactur- 
ers would put the big crates of 
silk, soap, or toothpaste out on 
their doorsteps at night and in the 
morning we would find what we 
needed in our clothes closets, 
kithhens and medicine chests—the 
work of the good little fairies. 


Is the Wholesaler Scared? 


Of course, it is not really a case 
of choosing between the kindly, 
winged creatures and the wicked, 
parasitic wholesalers. Other meth- 
ods have been devised—new ones 
are being devised almost every day 
—for delivering the goods to us 
without the supernatural powers of 
the “gude folk” or the mundane 
ad of the wholesaler. Chain 
stores, mail-order, house-to-house 
canvassing, manufacturers’ spec- 
ialty salesmen, retailers’ group- 
buying—these are only a few of 
the leading methods of dispensing 
with the wholesaler. But in spite 
of such modern competition, the 
wholesaler continues to exist in 
many fields. Also, it should be 
remembered that where these 
methods are being adopted, the 
wholesaler may be crowded out 
but his functions are not being 
abolished—they are simply being 
taken over by other factors in the 
industry. The costs of warehous- 
ing, financing, selling and delivery 
tannot be escaped. Furthermore, 
these new methods of distribution 
have by no means proved them- 
selves to be the ultimate in eco- 
nomic perfection. 

But the fact remains, whether or 
not we believe in the wholesaler, 
he is being vigorously crowded; 
whether or not he believes in 
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himself, he is scared. Hardware, 
groceries, drug store products, 
clothing commodities, household 


devices—these are only a few of 
the principal lines in which the 
wholesaler realizes his danger. 
In some cases he is acting like a 
weather-vane in a cyclone. In 
others he is steadying himself and 
joining with those whose interests 
lie in the same direction. 


In some lines, like hosiery, for 
instance, many wholesalers seem 
at a loss which way to turn. In 
others, like hardware, we find the 
national trade bodies of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers 
joining in the formation of a Na- 
tional Hardware Council to study 
the truth and to act to strengthen 
the interests of all against the com- 
petition of the mail-order house, 
the chain store and the house-to- 
house canvasser. 


Why the Ice is Thin 


The troubles of the wholesaler 
are not due to the fact that the 
world does not need him—but that 
there is no place for a bad whole- 
saler. Unlike the Indian of the 
old saying, a few years from now 
the only live wholesaler will be the 
good one. And the only good 
wholesaler will be the “live” one. 


Why does the wholesaler find 
himself so generally in a precar- 
ious position? Each line has its 
own causes and each individual 
probably has his own in addition. 
Most frequently he will ascribe his 
troubles to: 

a. Years of constant criticism 
by business men, economists, gov- 
ernment officials, legislators and 
consumers, all insisting that the 
wholesaler is a useless and costly 
middleman. 

b. The growing feeling by man- 
ufacturers that they can sell more, 
make more profits and control their 
outlets better by selling direct to 
retailers. 
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c. The growing feeling by some 
manufacturers (and wholesalers) 
that they can reduce overhead, cut 
prices and increase sales by elim- 
inating the retailer and selling 
direct to consumer, either by mail 
or through canvassers. 


d. The growth of the chain store 
idea—the ability of retail outlets to 
buy direct from the manufacturer 
on an even better price basis than 
many an average wholesaler. 

e. Group-buying by independent 
retail outlets, as in the department 
store and grocery fields. 

f. Hand-to-mouth buying by re- 
tailers, which tends to leave the 
wholesaler “holding the bag.” 


g. Speedier deliveries due to 
better railroad service and factory- 
to-store service by trucks, which 
in many cases bring the manufac- 
turer almost as close as the whole- 
saler to the retailer. 


What is the wholesaler’s answer 
to these charges, new develop- 
ments and overt acts against him? 
He says (or rather he could say, 
as some manufacturers are saying 
for him) that: 


The Wholesaler’s Defense 


1. The wholesaling functions of 
selling, warehousing and financing 
are still necessary—in some ways 
even more so now than ever. 


2. Instead of being a distribution 
expense the wholesaler is an econ- 
omy as he can distribute the prod- 
ucts of a large number of manu- 
facturers to a greater number of 
retail outlets. 

3. The manufacturer will real- 
ize, and in some cases is already 
realizing, the high cost of direct 
selling to the retailer—the great 
expense of maintaining branch 
offices and warehouses; of keeping 
a sales force and backing it with 
national advertising; filling many 
small orders; collecting many 
small bills; extending credit. 
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4. The retailer will realize, and 
in some cases is already realizing, 
the high cost of direct buying—the 
difficulty of getting service; inter- 
viewing many salesmen; placing 
of innumerable separate orders 
with many manufacturers instead 
of one order with one wholesaler ; 
receiving many shipments and 
paying many bills; badly balanced 
stocks because each manufacturer 
is interested in selling as big an 
order as possible—as against the 
disinterested, helpful, all-around 
advice of the wholesaler. 

5. The direct-to-consumer man- 
ufacturer will realize and is in 
some cases now realizing, the 
growing difficulty and expense of 
training and keeping canvassing 
forces up to strength. Many who 
have entered this field are now 
finding the limitations of the type 
of product which can be sold in 
this way and the markets which 
can be effectively and economically 
reached. 


Wholesaling in Automobiles 


6. The mail-order houses have 
long ago found similar limitations 
to their operations. There is more 
than passing significance in the 
recent entry of some of the large 
mail-order houses into the retail 
store field. 

7. Chain store systems have 
grown so rapidly that they are be- 
ginning to crowd each other out. 
Their warfare is making profits 
less certain. The independent re- 
tailer (the wholesaler’s customer) 
is coming back stronger than ever 
because he has learned to be a 
better retailer and to convince his 
customers of his advantages. 

8. Group-buying requires the es- 
tablishment of a buying organiza- 
tion, which means expense and 
necessary experience—which the 
wholesaler already offers. 

9. Transportation service is 
speedier—but it is also dearer, 
especially on small shipments. As 
long, for instance, as the shoe re- 
tailer and customer are willing to 
pay shipping costs on small lots 
sent by parcel post from the fac- 
tory, the wholesaler loses his argu- 


ment. But there may come a time 
when the nearby’ wholesaler’s 
stocks, without high freight 


charges in the cost, may become 
very desirable and useful. 
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It is indeed interesting to ob- 
serve, while the economic prophets 
have been predicting (and so often 
correctly) the passing of the 
wholesaler, that the wholesaler has 
become a factor of some import- 
ance in the last few years in a com- 
paratively new field—the automo- 
bile industry. It is true that the 
conditions which led to this devel- 
opment are peculiar to the auto- 
mobile industry but they are of 
general significance. A few years 
ago the factory branch idea was 
an important element in the ma- 
chinery of automobile distribution 
—many of the largest manufactur- 
ers. controlled sales in the more 
populous centers through subsid- 
iary sales companies. Outside of 
these, cars were generally sold 
through exclusive agents. There 
followed a tendency towards aban- 
doning the factory branch and 
divorcing production from. sales. 
In the meantime, with demand and 
financial responsibility increasing, 
the single salesroom in a large 
urban territory became inadequate 
and branch offices were located in 
various parts of the cities and sub- 
urbs. There has, however, been a 
tendency for the metropolitan dis- 
tributors to give up their own 
branches and to turn over parts of 
their territory to other agents. The 
original distributors have thus be- 
come wholesalers and receive a 
regular wholesaler’s profit on all 
cars sold by the retailers in their 
territory. There are some signs, 
it is true, of a return to the factory 
branch idea because of the intens- 
ity of competition and the neces- 
sity for closer control and comb- 
ing of territory. Of course, the 
factory branch performs’ every 
function of the wholesaler. 


What Is the Solution? 


The automobile industry has 
always been perverse to the theo- 
retical economists, but such a 
wholly “uneconomic” system of 
middlemen must be discouraging. 


Give any economic institution 
enough rope and it will either hang 
itself or anchor itself. In the long 
run the wholesaler may be eco- 
nomically vindicated—but before 
then his creditors may have had to 
meet. Under many conditions, the 
wholesaler may be really a most 
economical medium of distribution 
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—but he must prove it. The ap- 
parent logic of “save money by 
buying direct” is very appealing 
until it is thoroughly analyzed, 
And all the best tricks of modern 
promotion and sales exploitation 
are on the other side—so that the 
wholesaler may have to do a lot 
of proving. 

What can the wholesaler do? 
He has, for example, the following 
courses open to him—some of 
which, in some lines, he has al- 
ready chosen and others which he 
may perhaps come to test in the 
next few years. His primary func- 
tions remain, of course, warehous- 
ing, financing, and selling, and 
within these functions there ap- 
pear to be a wide range and vari- 
ety of possible developments. 


A. He may seek to control the 
source of his goods and to meet 
manufacturer competition by set- 
ting up manufacturing in addition 
to his wholesale business. This is 
becoming common in the grocery 


field. 
The Middleman’s Salvation 


B. He may seek to control his 
outlets through ownership or con- 
trol of a chain of retail stores—to 
handle either all or part of his vol- 
ume. This, too, is becoming fre- 
quent in the wholesale field. 

C. He may seek to strengthen 
his position with regard to the 
manufacturer and the retailer by 
developing his own brands. This 
“private brand” idea has been a 
subject of bitter controversy, par- 
ticularly in the grocery field, for 
many years and, with much justice, 
the specialty producers of pack- 
aged foods have accused the whole- 
salers of working against their in- 
terests while presumably acting for 
them. 

D. He may cut down expenses 
by relinquishing to some degree 
one or another of his functions. 
The grocery field, which is 4 
battleground of modern merchan- 
dising methods, has seen some ir 
teresting developments along this 
line. The “cash-and-carry” whole- 
saler has given up service and 
treats the retailer in the same way 
as the chain store treats the cus 
tomer—if the retailer wants to buy 
hand-to-mouth and buy cheaply, 
he can, in some territories, send 4 

(Continued on page 806) 
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When the Newspaper Advertising 
Man Says “Sign Here” 


Some Points of Comparison to Help You Decide Which 
Paper is the Best to Carry Your Advertising Campaign 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


q NAHE sales manager had sub- 
mitted the list of towns 
where the new advertising 

campaign was to be run. After 

months of travail, tryouts and 
changes in plans, the campaign 
was about ready for release. Big 
space was to be used in sixty-odd 
cities for twenty-four insertions— 
twice a week for twelve weeks. 
Two tentative lists of news- 
papers had been made up: one sub- 
mitted by the sales manager, based 
on his knowledge of the various 
towns, and one from the advertis- 
ing manager, based on his knowl- 

edge of the papers, fortified by a 

vast amount of study of rate cards, 

surveys, reports, and not a little 
time given to newspaper advertis- 
ing solicitors. 


When Opinions Reach Deadlock 


The third list was to come from 
the agency after a careful consid- 
eration of both the sales manager’s 
and the advertising manager’s 
recommendations. In_ practically 
all of the more important markets, 
the sales manager had made defi- 
nite recommendations; repeated 
Visits to the various towns had 
helped him form very definite opin- 
ions regarding the newspapers in 
the various towns. 

The list submitted by the adver- 
tising agency differed considerably 
from either the sales manager’s or 
the advertising manager’s list. The 
advertising manager readily agreed 
to the changes, but the sales man- 
ager was not so easily handled. He 
had his own ideas about the kind 
of newspapers which should be 
used, 

The better part of a morning 
passed in conference without a 
decision. The sales manager, the 
advertising manager and the two 
men from the agency considered 


newspapers in various towns, dis- 
cussing differences of opinion con- 
cerning the recommended news- 
papers, without reaching any defi- 
nite conclusions regarding any of 
the papers on the three lists. 

The sales manager had listed the 
papers which he read in the vari- 
ous towns he visited. In towns he 
had not visited, he had selected 
the papers of which he had heard. 
It seemed that he had rather vague 
ideas about some of the papers, 
but he was none the less insistent 
that his list be used. He knew 
conditions in various towns, knew 
the trade and knew what papers 
his salesmen read. He contended 
the salesmen would offer the maxi- 
mum of cooperation if the cam- 
paign ran in newspapers. they 
preferred. 

Seeing that the conference would 


end, as so many conferences do, in’ 


a deadlock, the agency man de- 
cided to take the bull by the horns 
and risk the danger of making the 
sales manager angry by asking him 
a lot of questions. He deliberately 
planned to “show up” the sales 
manager and bring him to realize 
that selecting newspapers is more 
than a matter of being guided by 
personal preferences. 


How One Paper Was Studied 


“Now let us take a specific paper 
on our list,” said the agency man. 
“We selected that paper for certain 
very definite reasons. We believe 
that reader interest is one of the 
prime essentials for a paper that 
brings results. We have studied 
this paper over a period of years. 
It invariably has more letters from 
its readers than any other paper in 
town. It has the smallest percent- 
age of subscriptions in arrears for 
six months of any other paper in 


its field. 
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“Its news service is the very 
best; a study of the paper shows 
that its staff men and special news 
services cover all the news events 
of the world. It has a high stand- 
ard of typographical excellence. 
For example, its first pages are 
considered models for other papers. 
It is neither conservative nor 
sensational in its treatment of the 
news. When a big piece of news 
is in the air, it isn’t afraid to smash 
it clear across the front page, yet 
when there is no big news current, 
its front page is never cluttered up 
with sensational headlines merely 
to sell papers. 


Check-Up Tests for Mediums 


“Its advertising pages are care- 
fully made up, giving every adver- 
tiser a fair showing; advertising is 
carefully censored and there is no 
danger of your advertisement run- 
ning alongside of a consumption 
cure, or a fake mining company’s 
offering of worthless stocks. 

“This paper is used by leading 
advertisers in your line as well as 
the leading advertisers in nearly 
every other line. It leads the field 
in foreign advertising, yet at the 
same time the volume of depart- 
ment store advertising is about the 
same as the other papers. So you 
see we are not running counter to 
the experience of other experienced 
advertisers both local and national. 


“But we did not come to a deci- 
sion on these facts alone. We have 
compared rate cards of every other 
newspaper in the field and. have 
found this paper’s rates to offer the 
best ‘buy’ from several different 
angles ; it offers a thousand readers 
at a lower per page rate than any 
other paper in the field—in other 
words, it will cost you less to reach 
a thousand readers with a page of 
advertising in this paper than in 
any other paper in its town. 
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“We have analyzed its circu- 
lation by wards, suburbs, and 
counties. From the circulation 
statement we know just where 
every copy of the paper goes, and 
by directing our sales efforts to 
parallel this circulation, not only in 
the city but in the suburban and 
country districts surrounding the 
city, we can obtain the maximum 
of distribution and dealer co- 
operation. 


“Our past experience with this 
paper has proved that it has a 
powerful influence with the dealers 
and jobbers. The surveys fur- 
nished by the promotion depart- 
ment have been found accurate; 
maps, route lists for salesmen, let- 
ters to the trade, lists of best 
locations for window displays and 
solicitation of tie-up advertising 
are all a part of this paper’s regu- 
lar cooperation which we can count 
on, plus any special service that is 
needed, so long as it is legitimate. 


The Dangers of Prejudices 


“Now if you will take one of the 
papers on your list and analyze it 
as we have this one, I doubt if you 
will find your paper comes up to 
the one on our list. The paper you 
chose reaches a small selected cli- 
entele. You buy it either for the 
market page, for its general edi- 
torial excellence and conservative 
treatment of all the news. But you 
must remember that if we de- 
pended on people like you to buy 
our product we would be lost. You 
are one of a comparatively small 
group of discriminating, well-to-do 
people; you are not typical of the 
people we are trying to reach. So 
it is not practicable to confine our 
message to your group, and that 
is exactly what we would be doing 
if we depended on your paper to 
cover this market.” 

The sales manager was reluctant 
to admit that he had allowed his 
personal preferences to weigh so 
heavily in making the decision. 
But he finally saw his error. Town 
by town the entire list was revised. 
In some towns two or more papers 
were used where one did not seem 
to give ample coverage. In other 
towns one paper wis deemed 
ample to cover the entire market. 
The campaign proved successful 
and everyone was happy. What 
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would have happened if the wrong 
papers had been used cannot be 
predicted, but the fact remains that 
the list as it was finally made up 
comprised the papers that offered 
the most for the money, even if 
some of them were not papers 
which the advertiser himself would 
read regularly. 


This little story is nothing but 
a bald account of what happened 
during the planning of a success- 
ful newspaper campaign. It is typ- 
ical of what happens hundreds of 
times every year. Too often the 
lists that are made up from some 
one’s personal prejudices or im- 
pressions of newspapers are al- 
lowed to go through unchanged. 
There is always someone who is 
responsible for a newspaper cam- 
paign who is capable of selecting 
the right papers, but in many cases 
the selection is left to the wrong 
man. 

As a guide in selecting the right 
papers, the following list of points 
taken from a chart compiled by the 
Kelly-Smith Company will be 
found helpful: 

Three methods of comparisons 
are used in the chart—a compari- 
son of effectiveness, a comparison 
of rates, and a comparison of co- 
operation. In comparing a news- 
paper’s effectiveness the following 
points must be considered: influ- 
ence with subscribers, which is de- 
termined by reader interest, news 
service, physical appearance, con- 
tents, advertisers, and policy. The 
reader interest may be gauged by 
the number of subscriptions which 
are more than six months in 
arrears, and by the readers’ respon- 
siveness. 


Three Points of Rating 


In comparing rates, the follow- 
ing points should be considered: 
the local, and national rates, cost 
of space, and length, breadth, and 
quality of circulation, as shown by 
net paid distribution in street sales, 
home delivered sales, and the num- 
ber of editions. Where the paper 
circulates is another important 
question. And last, but by no 
means least, the question of how 
the circulation was obtained must 
be considered. Was it obtained 
through a ridiculously low sub- 
scription rate, through premiums, 
clubbing offers, or contests? 
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The matter of cooperation with 
the advertiser is another vital fac. 
tor in determining what papers 
shall go on a list. What does the 
paper offer in the way of market 
analyses, route lists and maps, and 
true reports of competition? Can 
its solicitors be depended upon to 
sell tie-up advertising to the local 
dealers? Will the trade be advised 
of the campaign? And if so, will 
it be through personal calls or let- 
ters? Does it publish a retail trade 
paper? What will be done to help 
obtain window displays? Will men 
from the newspapers introduce 
salesmen to retailers or jobbers? 

This guide, if properly followed, 
will prevent anyone from putting 
a newspaper on the list simply be- 
cause of personal preferences or 
preconceived ideas. It is a safe 
rule to check all the points against 
every newspaper’s claims. Careful 
consideration of these points may 
mean the difference between a me- 
diocre success and a_ thoroughly 
successful campaign. 


New Executives Added to 
Copeland Staff 


At a recent meeting of stock- 
holders of the Copeland Sales 
Company, representing Copeland 
Products, Inc:, Detroit manufac- 
turers of electric refrigerating 
systems, President William Rob- 
ert Wilson announced the follow- 
ing additions to the executive staff: 

George W. Mason, formerly gen- 
eral works manager of the Chrys- 
ler Motors Corporation, has be- 
come identified with the Copeland 
organization as vice president and 
general manager; W. D. McEl- 
hinny joins the organization as 
vice president in charge of sales, 
coming from the Frigidaire organ- 
ization, where for the last two 
years he has been sales manager 
in charge of the commercial div 
sion; Thomas J. Little, Jr., for- 
merly chief engineer of Lincoln 
division, Ford Motor Company, 
has become vice president i 
charge of engineering and de- 
velopment; he is also president 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers; C. W. Hadden, formerly 
general sales manager of the Velie 
Motors Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed to the executive staff. 
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Washington Hears ‘Testimony For and 
Against Price Fixing 


Proponents and Opponents of the Kelly-Price Maintenance Bill 
Present Arguments at Two-Day Hearing Before House Committee 


Maintenance Bill told the 

House Committee on Foreign 
and Interstate Commerce that 
there was no consumer opposition 
to the enactment of a measure 
which would permit the producer 
or manufacturer of a trade-marked 
article to fix a uniform price for its 
resale and in this way restrain 
price cutting on standard products. 
The proposed bill, according to the 
testimony they presented at their 
hearing April 22, would lessen 
rather than increase the possibility 
of setting up monopolies, would 


G isintena of the Kelly-Price 


mean greater competition and 
would “stimulate the natural 
growth of business and _ enter- 


prise” by allowing manufacturers’ 
competition to fix a fair resale 
price which could not be cut by 
retailers. 


National Grange Opposes Bill 


In the concluding public hearing 
on the measure April 23, opponents 
of the bill refute the testimony 
given on the previous day by 
pointing out where there was 
great consumer opposition to the 
bill and citing many cases to prove 
where resale price-fixing is con- 
trary to the public policy. A. M. 
Loomis, who appeared in behalf of 
Dr. T. C. Atkeson, Washington 
Tepresentative of the National 
Grange, reported that about one 
million farmers from thirty-two 
‘tates were represented in the 
Grange and were vigorously in 
lwor of drastic prohibition on 
price-fixing or maintaining con- 
tracts, either actual or inferred. 
The organization, he stated, stands 
irmly against the Kelly Bill, and 
'o win its support the bill would 
have to be reversed and provide 
the exact opposite. 

“The statement was made that 
there is no consumer opposition to 
this bill.” said Mr. Loomis. “1 
vant to record the opposition of 


the National Grange, which is 
composed of consumers and which 
is against this bill because it seems 
to be giving to a limited few a 
monopolistic control.” 

Chester H. Gray, Washington 
spokesman for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, was given per- 
mission to enter a similar protest 
against the bill in the committee’s 
record. 


Department Store Men Testify 


Other witnesses included Ed- 
ward E. Wise, attorney for R. H. 
Macey & Company, New York re- 
tail merchants, and formerly attor- 
ney for the Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and Ralph C. Hudson, 
of O’Neill and Company, retail 
merchants of Baltimore. 

Tracing the history of anti-price 
fixing and maintaining legislation, 
Mr. Wise cited a long list of 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cisions to substantiate his conten- 
tion that contracts or agreements 
for maintaining prices are contrary 
to public policy. Thirty states 
have statutes prohibiting combina- 
tions to fix or maintain prices, 
according to Mr. Wise, who in- 
sisted that in enacting the Kelly 
Bill, Congress would exceed its 
authority by attempting to control 
goods which have ceased to move 
in interstate commerce. Since the 
right to regulate goods on retailers’ 
shelves is strictly intra-state com- 
merce between retailer and con- 
sumer, a federal law which would 
attempt to validate the practice 
would be unconstitutional. 

“When this committee is asked 
to recommend legislation that 
would destroy the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, it should proceed with 
great caution,’ he warned. “It 
should not be satisfied with listen- 
ing to mere statements, not given 
under oath, but should be vigor- 
ous in securing facts by search- 
ing cross-examination. It should 
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develop that the remedy suggested 
is not more comprehensive than 
the wrongs complained of.” 
Another representative of R. H. 
Macey & Company, Vice President 
Percy F. Straus, entered a strong 
protest against the Kelly Bill on 
behalf of the tens of thousands of 
people who come to the store. 
“We are much closer to the con- 
sumer than the manufacturer is,” 
he stated, “and we very carefully 
study the needs of our customers. 
We understand them better than 
the manufacturer does, we think, 
and for that reason we are better 
merchants than the manufacturers 


” 


are. 


Not Against Advertised Goods 


Taking exception to the state- 
ment of W. H. Crighton Clarke, 
counsel for the American Fair 
Trade League, that opponents of 
the bill “want to punch a hole in 
the good-will tank of the manu- 
facturers of trade-marked goods 
and drain it into their own adver- 
tising,’ Mr. Straus declared em- 
phatically that he was not arguing 
against nationally advertised goods. 
“This is no attempt to indict manu- 
facturers for unfair practices, but 
we do not consider changes of this 
kind to be good merchandising. 

“Any retailer, no matter what 
his size, can be forced to sell mer- 
chandise if it is sufficiently adver- 
tised,” he continued. “If a certain 
percentage of our trade asks us 
for goods of an advertised brand, 
we must furnish it or they will go 
elsewhere. This is a thing that 
those in favor of the bill do not 
like to admit, for their admission 
would indicate the power that this 
bill will give them over the retailer. 
If the manufacturers would co- 
operate fully with the retailers, 
legislation would be unnecessary.” 


The contention of proponents of 
the bill, that chain stores and de- 
partment stores are forming a 
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distributors’ monopoly which is 
menacing the small manufacturer 
and retailer, was ridiculed by their 
opponents. As Mr. Straus ex- 
pressed it, that there is no danger 
from monopolies is_ self-evident, 
because the retailers do not own 
or control the source of supply, 
and without such control monopoly 
is impossible. 

Characterizing the bill as a 
means of “legalizing a method of 
commercial suicide,’ Ralph C. 
Hudson explained that _ price- 
cutting has no place in the policy 
of O’Neill and Company. His or- 
ganization is considered as a pur- 
chasing agent for the people in its 
community, sending out buyers to 
practically all markets to find the 
goods that customers want. The 
bill, he mentioned, was based on 
the supposition that the retailer is 
the agent of the manufacturer. 


The Chain Store Question 


Mr. Hudson scouted the possi- 
bility that chain store systems are 
a menace to independent retailers 
and cited the popular five-and-ten- 
cent stores as an example of chain 
stores which fill a distinct place in 
merchandising. On the previous 
day William H. Ingersoll, mer- 
chandising manager of the com- 
pany which formerly made Inger- 
soll watches, had made _ the 
assertion that chain stores create a 
false impression of value but do 
not on the whole sell their prod- 
ucts cheaper than the individual 
merchant. He asserted that the 
chains were a new and dangerous 
form of monopoly, since goods 
could not be placed before the pub- 
lic without the interest of two or 
three large chain systems. Mr. 
Hudson, on the other hand, showed 
that instead of taking business 
away from other established mer- 
chants, such chains created busi- 
ness which did not exist before 
their advent. 

Manufacturers’ rights not only 
to fix uniform resale prices but to 
enforce maintenance of such prices 
by the retail trade ultimately will 
be established by the courts and 
not through legislation by Con- 
gress, according to the prevalent 
opinion. The manufacturer’s right 
to suggest a standard resale price 
for his product and to choose his 
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own customers have been recog- 
nized through successive court 
decisions. The right to enforce 
maintenance of such resale prices 
by securing the cooperation of 
dealers and employing salesmen to 
report price cutters, however, is 
still withheld under the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 
in the Beechnut Packing Company 
case. 

Sidney M. Colgate, president of 
Colgate & Company, stated that 
because of having its own effective 
sales plan his company was not 
directly interested in the impend- 
ing legislation, but “he believes 
the legislation should be adopted 
in the interest of others.” The 
question of price-cutting was the 
keynote at the recent convention 
of the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association, 
where it was pointed out repeat- 
edly that manufacturers can now 
legally prevent price cutting by 
refusing to sell to those who did it. 
One of the speakers at the conven- 
tion, however, stated that “the 
Sherman law forbids price fixing 
by any association of manufactur- 
ers, but it should be amended so 
that a manufacturer can prevent 
price cutting on his individual 
product.” 


Taming the Price Cutter 


In the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Toledo 
Pipe Threading Company, Circuit 
Judge Denison held that the dis- 
tinction made between a manufac- 
turer’s legal right and enforcing 
that right has no basis in sound 
reasoning. Three methods which 
might be used in seeking the co- 
operation of dealers in making 
effective a resale price maintenance 
policy, attacked by the commission 
but upheld by the court, were: 
Manifesting to dealers an intention 
to act upon all reports of price 
cutting; informing dealers that 
price cutters reported would be 
refused further sales, and employ- 
ing salesmen to investigate charges 
of price cutting and advising deal- 
ers of that fact. 

This policy, according to Judge 
Denison, “represented the irre- 
ducible minimum of means by 
which one who adopts the policy 
of not selling his goods to price 
cutters may endeavor to maintain 
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that policy and the inevitable de- 
gree of cooperation naturally and 
selfishly coming from dealers who 
uphold the system.” 

Representative Kelly, sponsor of 
the price maintenance bill, gives 
nine points in favor of the pro- 
posal, as follows: 

1. A fair price is always fixed 
by the competition in the goods. 
The bill does not apply to any 
monopoly. 

2. Where there are two or more 
manufacturers making one product, 
the competition between them 
would fix a price fair to the con- 
sumer. 

3. It recognizes the principle 
that the maker of the goods is best 
prepared to fix what is a fair price 
at resale. This is the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit to 
the manufacturer and to the dis- 
tributor. 


Kelly’s Case for the Bill 


4. It would lessen the distribut- 
ing cost, as at present a manufac- 
turer cannot control prices except 
through a very costly sales agency 
or consignment system. 

5. It means greater and not less 
competition in all trade-marked 
goods. 

6. It would prevent the malig- 
nant price warfare in products now 
customary, and which have caused 
some dealers to refuse to handle 
price-cut goods. 

7. It would hinder monopoliza- 
tion of merchandise. The general 
store system is a threat to the pub- 
lic because tending to monopolize 
trade. 

8. It would place business on a 
more honest basis, because cut 
price stores could not use nation- 
ally advertised goods as bait to 
attract to their stores people to 
whom an effort is made to sell 
other and often inferior merchan- 
dise affording a greater profit to 
the seller. 

9. It would stimulate the natural 
growth of business and enterprise. 


These nine points of relief that 
would be given producer, dealer 
and consumer, according to Repre- 
sentative Kelly, would also elimr 
nate the distributors’ monopoly 
now held by chain stores and de- 
partment stores. This monopoly 

(Continued on page 7/6) 
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What Advertising Did For an Ugly 
Duckling Product 


Package Unit, a Counter Display and Business Paper Advertising, 
Double Sales on Sandpaper for Wausau Abrasives Company in One Year 


FTER having occupied, for 
many years, a position as 


more or less of a neglected 
nonentity in the hardware and 
paint trade, sandpaper not only has 
broken into national advertising 
on a broad scale, but has attained 
the dignity of dealer display, and 
the old hay-wire bale has been 
succeeded by unit packaging. And 
all of this sudden elevation in 
standing has taken place within 
the short space of one year. 

The Wausau Abrasives Com- 
pany of Wausau, Wisconsin, mak- 
ers of Ruff-Stuff brand, was the 
first to introduce dealer displays 
in the sandpaper business, accord- 
ing to P. W. Sawyer, president of 
the company. So important was 
this innovation that it was widely 
copied by competitors and it, to- 
gether with the later development 
of a unit packaging plan, is now a 
feature common almost to the 
entire industry. 


Sales Double in One Year 


Sales of the Wausau Company 
doubled in 1925 after the introduc- 
tion, in February of that year, of 
the dealer display plan for Ruff- 
Stuff. And behind this 200 per 
cent increase in sales lies a story 
with a number of interesting 
angles, 

Even though a small firm, com- 
paratively speaking, the Wausau 
Abrasives Company has been a 
consistent trade paper advertiser 
since 1915. The appropriations 
have been small, but have steadily 
srown until the present year’s ex- 
penditure represents a 100 per cent 
mcrease over the amount invested 
hve years ago. This advertising 
has appeared in the half dozen or 
more trade papers which touch the 
helds to which sandpaper is sold, 
«nd it has appeared the year 


By Bruce Crowell 


around, not spasmodically, steadily 
carrying the Ruff-Stuff message to 
retailers. 


The result was that when the 
company worked out a new and 
practical plan for getting display 
space on the dealer’s counter for a 
product which had always been 
stuffed away in some odd drawer, 
and strongly featured this plan in 
their trade paper space, they 
cashed in not only on the im- 
mediate effect of the advertising, 
but on the cumulative effect they 
had been building up for so long 
before. 

Picture, if you will, the old bale 
in which sandpaper used to be sold 
to the hardware and paint jobbers 
—the clumsy bale bound tightly 
with hay-wire. Immediately after 
the wire was taken off, the paper 
began to curl. When the jobber 
had an order to fill, he always had 
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a battle with the stubborn sheets 
as he tried to flatten them out and 
pack them. Handling sandpaper 
was frankly a nuisance. 

When the retailer had dumped 
his sandpaper stock into a bin 
somewhere, it soon became a 
tangled mess with the various grits 
hopelessly mixed. The customer 
bought his nickel’s worth or dime’s 
worth, and went on his way. 

In February, 1925, full page ad- 
vertisements in the trade papers 
announced a counter display case 
with upright compartments de- 
signed to hold standard size sheets 
of eight grades of grit. This case 
was given to the retailer with a 
one-ream assortment of paper. It 
was an attractive lithographed de- 
vice showing, on the front, the 
brand name, and a simple summary 
of the sales points for the product: 
“The sheets are flat; The grits are 
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sharp; The surface is uniform; The 
paper is tough.” 

Within a year, according to Mr. 
Sawyer, nearly half the retail hard- 
ware stores in the United States 
adopted the case. It so increased 
the sale of Ruff-Stuff that retailers 
began to order by the half and 
quarter ream of each grit instead 
of in quires or half quires as they 
had ordered for so many years 
before. 

Nothing but trade paper adver- 
tising was used to sell the idea to 
merchants. The company’s sales- 
men call on very few of the retail 
outlets for their paper. 


The success of the counter dis- 
play idea showed that jobbers and 
retailers were eager to adopt any 
idea which might mean greater 
convenience in handling the goods. 
So, in January, 1926, the unit pack- 
age plan for sandpaper stocks was 
announced. This consisted of a 
stout cardboard box for each grit, 
a box holding 100, 75, 50 or 25 
sheets, depending upon the coarse- 
ness and bulk of each grit. 


Adopt Unit Package 


Thus was swept away the old 
quire and ream “count,” and a new 
plan put into operation which 
meant greater convenience to both 
jobber and retailer in figuring 
prices, discounts, and _ invoices. 
Sandpaper in its neat, uniform box 
immediately found a place on the 
retailer’s shelf, and the new pack- 
ages were used to feed the stock 
in the counter display case. The 
sheets remained flat and clean. 

Sandpaper could not now be sold 
any other way. With the innova- 
tion of the counter display plan, 
retail sales in sandpaper immedi- 
ately began to increase in average 
value. The nickel and dime trans- 
action grew to a twenty-five and 
fifty cent one, and contractors and 
other large users started buying 
unbroken boxes. 

The jobbers welcomed the new 
plan because a stock that had once 
been troublesome and _ wasteful 
now suddenly became a neat pile 
of unit size boxes, and retail orders 
now called for a stated number of 
boxes of sandpaper instead of so 
many sheets. 

All of these points were brought 
out in the advertising, and retailers 
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were urged to try to develop quan- 
tity sandpaper sales to contractors, 
painters, carpenters and wood- 
workers. 


“The unit box plan and the 
counter display idea have been 
adopted by practically all manu- 
facturers of sandpaper now,” Mr. 
Sawyer said. “And now the hard- 
ware and paint trade papers are 
carrying full page, double page, 
front cover, and insert advertising 
campaigns on sandpaper by manu- 
facturers who had never hitherto 
thought it necessary to advertise.” 

Many companies the size of the 
Wausau Abrasives ‘Company, or 
even larger, are inclined to feel 
that advertising isn’t for them. 
Some have experimented with ad- 
vertising in a small way for a short 
time, only to give it up as unprofit- 
able because of its failure to show 


immediate returns in 
sales. 


increased 


The experience of the Wausay 
Company is the kind of case which 
shows what persistent advertising 
will accomplish, even though it is 
done by a small company on a 
limited appropriation in a limited 
class of mediums. The moment 
the company had a plan to offer 
which lifted their appeal above 
their competitors’, the force of the 
years of advertising crystallized 
immediately in the form of doubled 
sales in a single year. 

In other words, they had an ad- 
vertising plan and when they 
found a sales plan to coordinate 
with it, the combination immedi- 
ately gained momentum for sales 
on a product the demand for which 
was regarded as being pretty much 
of a constant. 


Identification of Goods Marks 
Advance in Fabric Industry 


NEW _ development in the 
fabric-apparel industry, the in- 
vention of a device which enables 
the mill to carry the positive iden- 
tification of its product all the way 
through to the consumer, is hailed 
by prominent men in the industry 
as a remedy against serious trade 
abuses. Many manufacturers have 
attempted to find a way to adver- 
tise fabrics, but because of the 
difficulties in identifying their 
products, heretofore have failed. 
The invention of the Watch 
Dog fabric identification device, 
however, is claimed to afford abso- 
lute protection to manufacturers of 
trade-marked fabrics. The device 
does everything that it is possible 
for a label to do, yet cannot be 
sewed on the wrong garment by 
error or design and leave a loop- 
hole for the substitution of inferior 
merchandise. Fabrics which are 
stamped on the severage or on the 
back of cloth, or where the trade- 
mark is woven on the severage, 
cannot be identified in the gar- 
ment, but where the Watch Dog 
device is used this never can hap- 
pen, as the swatch attached to the 
tag will automatically prevent 
error or deception. 
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Fabric identification has_ been 
strongly urged by representatives 
of the National Garment Retailers’ 
Association, the National Whole- 
sale Women’s Wear Association, 
the American Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers and the trade pa- 
pers. It is expected that a higher 
level of merchandising will be de- 
veloped by the ability of manufac- 
turers to protect their goods, as 
they will be in a position to adver- 
tise freely without the fear that 
something else will be substituted 
or that their designs, cloth or 
colors will be copied. 


Freight Loadings Show 
Another Gain 


Loading of revenue freight, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the cat 
riers with the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, are still on the upgrade. Load- 

ing for the week ending April 17 
totaled 964,935 cars, an increase of 
41,091 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1925 and 88,019 cars over 
the same week in 1924. It was also 
an increase of 35,429 cars over the 
preceding week. 
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Sales Films That Make the Audience 
Sit Up and Take Notice 


Linde Air Products, Prest-O-Lite, Oxweld Acetylene and Union 
Carbide Join Hands to Produce Successful Educational Film 


BOUT the time the infant 
Ajeeten picture industry be- 

gan to outgrow its wardrobe 
every day or so, and to scream 
lustily for new worlds to conquer, 
it became apparent that the film 
had enormous possibilities as a 
sales promotion medium. Not only 
did it offer opportunities for visual- 
izing sales arguments that were 
spectacular to say the least, but 
the throngs of people that were at- 
tracted to the movie theatres rep- 
resented an audience of vast and 
impressive proportions. 

While they were thrilling to the 
adventures of Reginald and Eve- 
lina, or riding through the Royal 
Gorge on the cowcatcher of the 
engine, why not thrill them as well 
with the superlative merits of 
Jimpson’s Baked Beans, and teach 
them to appreciate the care and 
skill involved in the production of 
Walrushide Shoes? There were 
dreamers in those days who fore- 
saw the time when the “movies” 
would be the outstanding advertis- 
ing medium—the biggest, the 
cheapest, and by far the most ef- 
fective. I talked with a number 
of them, and they weren’t millen- 
nium seekers either. Most of them 
Were accounted pretty shrewd 
business men. 


Films and Other Advertising 


. I remember one vice-president 
In particular who urged me _ to 
qualify as a prophet by predicting 
that in ten years’ time the maga- 
aines would be carrying practically 
no advertising at all, and news- 
Paper advertising would be re- 
tricted to purely local announce- 
ments of the bargain-day variety. 
Well, the ten years have more 
than passed, and I am still 
glad that I did not grasp the op- 
Portunity he offered me. The 


By Roy W. Johnson 


possibilities of motion pictures as a 
sales promotion medium are vastly 
greater today than they were then, 
but the movies have not sup- 
planted either the magazine or the 
newspaper as an_ advertising 
medium. 

Experience and experiment (con- 
ducted as a rule on the time- 
honored principle of trial and er- 
ror) have pretty well demonstrated 
the limitations of the film as well 
as its possibilities. The commer- 
cial or industrial film has a very 
definite place in the scheme of 
things. There are certain kinds of 
tasks that it can perform better, 
and in all probability cheaper, 
than any other medium. But it is 
not a substitute for the more con- 
ventional types of advertising, and 
there is no indication that it ever 
will be. 


How Films Have Been Used 


One of the tasks to which the 
film has been adapted with con- 
spicuous success is that of putting 
across general or abstract ideas, 
which, while they may not result 
directly in the sale of any goods, 
will nevertheless contribute mate- 
rially towards making the goods 
easier to sell. For example, Col- 
gate & Company have used films 
for some time past as a part of 
their educational campaign on the 
care of the teeth; the various man- 
ufacturers of incandescent lamps 
are using films to instruct and in- 
form the public as to the principles 
of good lighting ; the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany uses them to show the ad- 
vantages of cast iron; a group of 
concerns interested in oxy-acety- 
lene welding and cutting uses the 
film to promote the knowledge of 
the process; and so following. 

The last named enterprise is 
particularly interesting, I think, 
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because it suggests the rather 
broad possibilities of cooperation 
in the use of this medium by con- 
cerns who have a common interest 
in putting over a certain idea. 

There are, as a matter of fact, 
four companies that are cooperat- 
ing in the production and exhibi- 
tion of this film on welding and 
cutting metals: The Linde Air 
Products Company, a manufac- 
turer of commercial oxygen; The 
Prest-O-Lite Company, manufac- 
turer of dissolved acetylene; the 
Oxweld Acetylene Company, 
maker of welding apparatus and 
machinery ; and the Union Carbide 
Sales Company, a distributor of 
calcium carbide. 

All of these companies are in- 
terested to a greater or less extent 
in promoting the knowledge of the 
oxy-acetylene process, and one of 
the methods that they use is the 
motion picture film which is an. 
exposition of the process itself, 
rather than a selling argument. No 
attempt is made to sell anything 
aside from the idea itself, and 
scarcely any mention is made of 
any particular product. As a mat- 
ter of fact, competitors can benefit 
from the exhibition quite as defi- 
nitely as the companies them- 
selves. 


“Hurrah For Us” is Absent 


From the standpoint of narrow 
self-interest, that may seem to be 
a drawback. But I am pretty well 
convinced that it is a drawback 
that is more or less unavoidable if 
one is to use this medium with 
success at all. Most of the con- 
cerns that have failed in the use of 
industrial motion pictures appear 
to have done so because their films 
were too obviously plastered all 
over with self-interest. 

It is a common human impulse 
to resent exploitation, and nothing 
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will arouse the indignation of the 
ordinary citizen any quicker than 
the feeling that something is being 
“put over” on him. Having paid 
his good money for entertainment, 
he is not going to swallow a dose 
of commercialism unless it is dis- 
guised with the utmost skill, and 
administered with more tact than 
is possessed by the common run of 
mankind. And even if the enter- 
tainment is offered to him free 
gratis for nothing, considerable 
circumspection is necessary to 


avoid spreading the butter too 
thick. 
Mr. Griffith, who handles the 


oxy-acetylene film for the asso- 
ciated companies, tells an interest- 
ing incident that illustrates this. 
He had arranged for a showing in 
one of the technical high schools 
in Chicago, and went out the day 
before to make some preliminary 
arrangements. When he arrived, 
an exhibition was under way con- 
ducted by some middle western 
refiner of oils and gasoline. The 
film was plentifully supplied with 
sub-titles, and the trade name of 
the refiner was emphasized as fre- 
quently and as vociferously as 
possible. The audience at first 
was restless and inattentive, but 
soon began to guy the lecturer 
with hoots and cat-calls, inter- 
spersed with humorous and ex- 
tremely uncomplimentary remarks 
about his product. And before the 
showing was over they started to 
throw books and wads of paper, 
driving the speaker literally from 
the platform. 


Makes No Attempt to Sell 


Mr. Griffith says that he felt 
some uneasiness as to his own re- 
ception on the following day, as 
this appeared to be a rather tough 
bunch of rough-necks. The oxy- 
acetylene film, however, was re- 
ceived with courteous and inter- 
ested attention, and the questions 
that were asked afterwards showed 
that the interest was genuine. 

Grown-up movie audiences, of 
course, do not express themselves 
quite so unrestrainedly, and do not 
throw books and spit-balls. Their 
reactions to the process of palming 
off something under what they 
consider false pretenses are apt to 
be the same, however, and a too 
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obvious attempt to enforce selling 
arguments may establish preju- 
dices that are difficult to over- 
come. 

So the welding and cutting film 
makes no attempt to sell anything 
aside from the idea that broken 
metal parts can be mended by 
welding, and that the oxy-acetylene 


flame is a quick and convenient 


method of cutting metals apart. 
No attempt is made to follow-up 
the showing afterwards. The only 
literature that is used in connec- 
tion with the showing is a small 
booklet of twelve pages and cover, 
which is purely descriptive of the 
process, and gives the names of 
the companies involved. These 
booklets are simply placed on a 
table in the rear of the hall, and 
the audience may help themselves 
if they like. Occasionally a sales- 
man for one of the companies may 
follow up the showing with a call 
upon someone who is known to be 
a prospect, but there is no sys- 
tematic effort to do this, and the 
companies do not follow up from 
headquarters. 


How Routing is Arranged 


The distribution and routing of 
the films is handled through a cen- 
tral publicity office in New York. 
Dates are made well in advance 
by the branch offices of the various 
companies concerned, and exhibi- 
tions are given at engineering 
clubs, technical schools, big indus- 
trial plants, chambers of com- 
merce, and sometimes at Rotary or 
Kiwanis Clubs. No attempt is 
made to reach the general public 
through the regular motion picture 
circuits. A lecturer goes with the 
film, and carries his own projector. 

Mr. Griffith, who has personally 
conducted in the neighborhood of 
150 exhibitions of the film in the 
past year, told me that experience 
had demonstrated a number of 


things in connection with the 
medium. 
“For example,’ he said, “we 


originally produced the picture 
with a large number of explana- 
tory sub-titles—in the effort to 
make the story perfectly clear. 
We found, however, that instead 
of clarifying the story, these 
sub-titles actually had the opposite 
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effect. 


They were interruptions 
that slowed up the action, inter. 
fered with the lecturer’s story, and 
in many cases were merely repeti- 
tions of what he had to say. Most 
audiences were also quite capable 
of interpreting what was going on 
for themselves, and the explana- 
tory text merely exasperated them. 
So we cut the text down to the 
absolute minimum, and we are 
now running a film that pretty 
nearly approaches the ideal of no 
sub-titles whatever. : 

“For another thing, we discoy- 
ered that in the production of the 
film the motion-picture studio at- 
mosphere simply would not do, 
For our highly critical ‘audiences, 
every detail of the background and 
all the accessories had to be abso- 
lutely correct, as well as the main 
action. We had, for example, a 
number of adverse comments from 
safety-first men, who had taken 
notice of things that had nothing 
whatever to do with the main ac- 
tion, but were simply part of the 
general industrial background of 
the picture. We were practically 
forced, therefore, to abandon all 
thought of using professional mo- 
tion picture actors in most in- 
stances, and had to develop actors 
of our own from the ranks of the 
workmen with actual experience. 
And we did develop a few very 
excellent actors, we could go ahead 
with their work without betraying 
any camera consciousness.” 


Film Must Be True 


As for results, the companies 
are thoroughly well _ satisfied, 
though of course it is impossible to 
draw up a profit and loss sheet on 
the enterprise. One of the main 
indications of results are the ques 
tions that are asked, and the dis 
cussion that usually follows the 
exhibitions. Mr. Griffith said that 
he had learned the advisability © 
getting the discussion started by 
coaching somebody in advance, 
and after one or two questions had 
been asked the discussion gener 
ally took care of itself. 

The questions asked are usually 
highly specific and technical, show- 
ing that the idea of the picture has 
actually “gone over.” And that, of 

(Continued on page 808) 
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What We Learned When We Really 
Tried to Keep Up Summer Sales 


Check-Up Campaign With Definite Objective Set for Every 
Salesman and Every Town Brings New Business in Hot Weather 


By a Detroit Sales Manager 


VERY January we hold a 
K sales convention. One of 

the features is to require our 
salesmen to make a list of the 
things they hope to accomplish 
during the year. We ask them to 
set a quota for themselves on the 
number of new accounts they will 
open, on the number of exclusive 
competitive accounts which they 
will eliminate and to set a definite 
goal for an increase in sales. 

Most of the salesmen, after at- 
tending the various sessions of the 
convention, feel as though they 
can wipe competition off the map. 
For the first few weeks after the 
convention, business is good and 
it seems as though every salesman 
is going to do all the things he 
promised himself he would do at 
the beginning of the year. Along 
towards March some of them—in 
fact, most of them—begin to falter 
and slow down. 


In the Languid Summer-time 


By April most of the men are 
back in their same old routine ruts 
and have forgotten all about the 
wonderful accomplishments which 
were planned at the annual sales 
convention. Then when May rolls 
around thoughts turn to summer 
activities—vacations, and other 
distractions. Instead of going 
ahead, the tendency is to slow 
down and wait until that halcyon 
period “after Labor Day,” when 
Vacations are over, when buyers 
are at their desks, and when it is 


time to talk about fall and winter 
business, 


We had always considered our- 
selves lucky if we broke even dur- 
ing the summer—from the middle 
of June to the first of September 
Was always looked upon as our 
dull season. It seemed a shame 
'o keep the business open, but of 
Course we couldn’t shut up shop 


and let everybody go, but there 
were summers when we wished we 
could do just that. 

Last year about the middle of 
March, when our men were begin- 
ning to forget their convention 
promises, I began working out a 
plan which I hoped would keep 
them busy during the summer. I 
thought that if we really had 
something to talk about and some- 
thing to do, that sales might be 
brought up to a point where our 
shipping department men wouldn’t 
have to give the shipping room a 
thorough renovating every other 
day just to appear busy. 


Spotty Conditions in Territories 


I began studying the various 
territories of some of our sales- 
men. A careful study of an en- 
larged map, showing just one 
salesman’s_ territory, soon  con- 
vinced me that our men had a lot 
of work to do, even though sales 
were slow in summer time. One 
after another I checked every ter- 
ritory where we had a salesman. 

In studying these territories, I 
found a variety of conditions exist- 
ing in the various towns. In one 
town we would have the best 
account and a competitor wouldn’t 
have any. In the next town we 
would have no representation at 
all, but our competitors would be 
unusually well represented. In an- 
other town there would be an 
account which was showing a loss 
as compared with previous year’s 
sales, while a few miles away our 
line would be showing a steady 
sales increase. 

I thought that if we could get 
our salesmen to make a careful 
analysis of every town, that it not 
only would give them something 
to think about, but keep them busy 
all summer trying to improve con- 
ditions. So I developed a simple 
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plan which would encourage every 

salesman to study his territory as 

a loan officer studies a prospective 

borrower's financial statement. 
For every salesman I bought a 

large map of his territory. Then 

I made up a series of classifications 

for every town, giving each classi- 

fication a number or a letter. The 

towns were classified as follows: 

. Goose-eggs I Have Eliminated. 

Where I Increased Sales. 

. Where I Held the Fort. 

Where I Fought but Lost Ground. 

Where I Opened New Accounts. 

. Sold Last Year but Lost This Year. 

. Held by the Enemy. 

. Where the Enemy Was Routed. 


. Where I Have a Fighting Chance. 
. Where I Need Reinforcements. 


MUOWMES YF ENS 


The first classification is. for 
towns we had no representation in 
last year, but have since sold a 
good dealer. The second is for 
towns where sales are increasing, 
the third where there has been no 
appreciable change, the fourth 
where our line has been losing 
ground, and the fifth where we 
have opened new accounts. 


A Special Summer Campaign 


The second group of classifica- 
tions are obvious. When a sales- 
man began to check up his terri- 
tories, he soon found many condi- 
tions which could be corrected 
through the proper application. 
Then we had every salesman make 
a report on his territory, not be- 
cause we wanted the information, 
but because we wanted to know 
he had made a careful check-up of 
every opportunity for improvement 
which existed in his territory. - 

When all the reports were in, 
we announced our summer cam- 
paign. Every salesman’s work 
was to be judged on the basis of 
the improvement he brought about 
in his territory, based on changes, 
for the better, which he could 
bring about between the middle of 
June and the first of September. 
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The One 


Traceable Source of “Dealer Demand” 
from Advertising is Consumer Demand 


You tell the millions —They'll tell the dealer 


DVERTISING may have a 
thousand and one theories— 
some right, some wrong. But 


beneath them all there is ONE indis- 
putable fact: 


Orders from jobbers and retailers 
are based on across-the-counter calls 
of consumers. 


Giving Mrs. O’Grady and the 
Colonel’s lady what they ask for is the 
retailer’s object in life. Giving the re- 
tailer what he asks for is the jobber’s 
business. Creating consumer demand— 
the basis of all demand—is the business 
of modern advertising. 


Advertising that pays is consumer 
advertising. It’s the only answer yet 
discovered to the dealer’s apathetic, 
“Get the demand and I'll push your 
goods.” The volume difference be- 


tween an article holding leadership in 
sales and its scores of aspiring competi 
tors is consumer demand. 


That is why Liberty, offering four 
unique advantages in winning maximum 
consumer influence in the weekly field, 
has become an advertising sensation. 


J 


‘Liberty Meets the Wife, 7 


85% of all advertisable products are in- 
fluenced by women in their sale. Few 
advertisers today can afford to overlook 


“the wife” in the costly weekly field. 467 


of Liberty’s readers are women. Evety 
issue appeals alike to men and women 
because of Liberty’s unique policy of 
editing to both. That means a 100% 
reading in the home. Because Liberty 
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appeals to the whole family its reading 
is multiplied. 


? 


“No Buried Ads” 


Every ad in Liberty is printed at or near 
the beginning of a fiction or editorial 
feature. That’s due to a unique type of 
make-up which no other publication 
employs. Thinking men don’t ask “Will 
my ad be read?” when that ad is booked 
for Liberty. 


3 
Minimum Circulation Waste 


id 78% of Liberty’s total circulation is in 
districts which return 74% of the total 
taxable incomes of the country, 48% of 
the total motor-car registration, and in 
which by far the great majority of ad- 

in § vertised products are sold. 


four +} 
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Liberty has a net paid, over-the-counter 
and newsdealer circulation of more than 
1,100,000 copies every week. Liberty is 


| 
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ae ‘Al Weekly for the Whole family 


not sent to these readers wrapped up 
—unlooked for. They buy it, bring it 
home, read it of their own will. That 
means a circulation that is responsive 
because it is 100% interested in Liberty. 


For those reasons results among the 
most remarkable in advertising are being 


attained for scores of America’s leading 
advertisers. 


Results that achieve a reduction in in- 
quiry costs of 40% and more. That are 
multiplying dealer sales. That are acti- 
vating sales organizations, dormant to 
costly campaigns in less forceful publica- 
tions, to respond to a man, almost over- 
night, to advertising in this amazing 
weekly. 


If consumer influence is your problem, 
get all the facts about Liberty. Do this 
in your interest and in ours. 


Advertisers will recognize the 
value of Liberty's dual appeal 


A reading of the contents of this week’s 
Liberty shows how carefully it is edited 
to appeal to women, as well as to men. 
This policy, unheard of in the weekly 
field before Liberty came, gains for 
Liberty the multiplied reading so impor- 
tant to the advertiser. 
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For example, if a salesman had 
ten towns in his territory under 
the fourth classification, his great- 
est concern for the summer was to 
bring these ten towns back to the 
second classification. If another 
salesman had ten or twelve towns 
in his territory under the “A” clas- 
sification, his greatest concern was 
to bring these towns back on the 
active list. 

Without exception all of our 
men had plenty to do during the 
summer. Many of them who 
thought their territories were in 
excellent shape soon saw many 
opportunities for improvement. 
Other men whose territories were 
in excellent shape saw chances for 
further development in towns they 
had slated as not worth visiting. 
One salesman who admitted he 
had never tried to open accounts 
in a number of towns after the 
first failure, added nine towns to 
the active list, selling an average 
of three accounts in each town. 


What We Accomplished 


The greatest benefit of the cam- 
paign was the fact that it kept our 
men on the go all summer, when 
competitors were not traveling 
regularly. Many salesmen were 
able to close new accounts simply 
because they happened to call 
when a merchant’s stocks were 
low and the competitive salesmen 
had not called. 


In the past our men had made 
a minimum number of routine calls 
on established accounts. They 
made these calls hoping for 
nothing more than filler orders, or 
promises of fall orders. The 
trouble was that they had no defi- 
nite objective. But with this plan 
every man had some sort of a goal 
for practically every town in his 
territory. One man said, “I’ve 
learned more about my territory, 
and more about my competitor’s 
accounts, and gained a better un- 
derstanding of this business in this 
one summer than I had in the nine 
previous years in this business. I 
never realized how much business 
a man could do and still only 
scratch the surface; and that is all 
I have been doing.” 


It would be well if we could 
report that our summer sales 
jumped up until the graphs of our 
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sales chart look like the hump on 
a camel’s back for the months of 
June, July, and August. But that 
isn’t the case. We did increase 
sales; we had the busiest summer 
in 1925 we have had since war 
times, but sales were not phenom- 
enal. Our line is simply one that 
isn’t going to sell like wildfire 
when the thermometer rises above 
eighty in the shade, no matter 
how much sales effort we put 
forth; but sales showed a_ hand- 
some increase, dealers were 
pleased at our efforts, and I know 
we obtained a lot of business 
which competitors might have 
roped in had they been a little 
more active. 


What is more, we have laid the 
foundation for bigger sales each 
year, and have helped even up pro- 
duction. When the height of the 
selling season is on, it is no time 
to expect a salesman to go run- 
ning back and forth across his ter- 
ritory doing educational and mis- 
sionary work. What he wants is 
to see a lot of dead-sure buyers; 
he cannot stop for anything else. 
Yet there is always a lot of mis- 


sionary work to be done. We 
have found that summer is as good 
a time to do it as any. 


Some of the things our salesmen 
learned were little short of aston- 
ishing. In one town, under the 
“A” classification, the salesman 
found that the buyer was well sat- 
isfied with our line, but was not 
in the humor of buying anything 
when he called for a second time. 
The buyer thought the salesman 
would return later. The salesman 
thought the buyer was nursing 
some unspoken grudge. He ex- 
pected to call back later, but in the 
rush of work he forgot all about 
this buyer and we had him down 
as a lost customer. As the season 
approached, this buyer bought 
from a competitor and we lost the 
account for a season and would 
have lost it for all time had it not 
been for the check-up campaign 
we made last summer. I could go 
on for page after page citing in- 
stances of this kind, but these are 
enough to show what can be done 
with summer slumps when every 
salesman really has a definite ob- 
jective to reach. 


Newspaper Publishers Offer 
New Postal Rate Plan 


HE postal committee of the 

American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at the recent 
annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, presented a special bundle 
rate for newspapers to permit their 
movement by mail at a moderate 
charge, with a profit for the gov- 


ernment, according to a report car-, 


ried by the Associated Press. 


This rate, which the committee 
hopes to place before Congress, 
would be added to the proposed 
schedule of second class rates, 
which otherwise provide for a re- 
turn to the rates effective in 1920. 


The bundle rate was tentatively 
set at 30 cents per 100 pounds in 
the first postal zone, within a 
radius of fifty miles of the shipper, 
and 40 cents within the second 
zone, or a 150-mile radius. The 
committee stated that the Post 
Office Department would pay the 
railroads 11.82 cents per hundred- 
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weight in the first zone, leaving an 
approximate profit of 150 per cent. 

Under this system the publisher 
would load the newspapers on the 
cars and the agent would deliver 
them. 

Figures from the postal depart- 
ment were presented to show that 
three-foot unit, used as a basis of 
comparison and carrying an aver- 
age of 1,500 pounds of paper, costs 
the post office $15.75, paid to rail- 
roads, for a fifty-mile haul seven 
days a week. The average charge 
for the same weight and _ hauling 
by the post office to newspapers 
is $286. 


Colgate & Company, of New 
York, announce that, effective 
next January 1, the advertising of 
Colgate products will be handled 
by the George Batten Company, 
Inc., also of. New York. 


C) 


Chicago Department Store Opens 
Real Estate Department 


Real Estate Company and Department Store Join Hands to Aid 
Sale of Houses, Lots, and All Lines of Home Furnishings 


By Roy F. Irvin 


“ ELLO! Is this The Fair 
H Store? I want a house 

and lot in Westchester 
complete with furniture and 
draperies.” 

This is the kind of a telephone 
order that The Fair, a large Chi- 
cago department store, can and 
will fill on demand. If you want 
to see a sample, The Fair has a 
complete sample house, fully fur- 
nshed, in its real estate depart- 
ment. You can buy that or any 
other type of house you want, 
select your lot, furniture, rugs, and 
draperies all at the same time, and 
in the same store. 

A short time ago, D. F. Kelly, 
President and general manager of 
The Fair, conceived the idea that 
his store could offer a more com- 
plete service to the buying public 
it it would include a real estate 
department. The next step was to 
select a well established, reliable 
eal estate company with a prop- 
erly organized sales department to 
operate the department and follow 
up the leads obtained in the store. 
With a number of well known 
hrms, any one of whom would 


have jumped at the opportunity, 
the final selection was based on a 
concern with going developments 
in the southern, western, and 
northern sections of the city and 
suburbs. This broadened the ap- 
peal of the department to buyers, 
because it could show and sell 
property in any direction from the 
downtown Chicago “loop,” in 
which the prospect preferred to 
live. 

George F. Nixon and Company, 
members of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board and well known in 
Chicago real estate circles, were 
selected as the concern in whose 
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The model bungalow in the real 
estate department of The Fair 
is not a make-believe. It has 
real doors and windows, a “prac- 
tical” fireplace, a tile roof— 
complete in every detail even to 
the kitchen sink. The house is 
built to full scale with walls, 
door openings, and windows ac- 
tual size. The illustration at 
the left shows how the house 
looks from the front, with arti- 
ficial grass mats and vines to 
give it the outdoor touch. 


hands the operation of the depart- 
ment was placed. This company 
immediately erected on the sixth 
floor of The Fair building a model 
bungalow, built of the same mate- 
rials and with the same construc- 
tion as though it were actually on 
a lot. The bungalow is completely 
equipped with plumbing, fixtures, 
electric lights, etc. 


The bungalow is completely fur- 
nished with rugs, furniture, cur- 
tains, and other merchandise from 
stocks sold regularly by The Fair. 
In stage terms, every item in the 
house itself and its furnishings is 
“practical.” Nothing is faked, even 
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to the locks on the doors, the win- 
dow shades, curtain rods, and so 
on. The completeness and genu- 
ineness of the house and its fur- 
nishings create an air of stability 


and confidence that is not always — 


possible where temporary parti- 
tions, painted windows and stage 
fireplaces are used in the usual 
manner for suggesting model 
rooms in furniture and department 
stores. 

Of the many visitors who are 
attracted to the house each day, a 
large percentage are actually in- 
terested in buying or building a 
home, and this interest is turned 
into desire by the many inviting 
features of the house and its com- 
plete equipment. The prospect is 


ideally prepared for the real estate 
salesman’s solicitation on the spot. 


Interiors such as these are cal- 
culated to fire an innate desire 
to own a home of your own. In 
such an atmosphere the real 
estate salesman finds it easy to 
obtain better prospects than he 
can find under any other con- 
ditions, or with any other meth- 
ods. From 700 to 800 prospects 
are listed here each week. Ap- 
proximately 8 per cent of these 
are closed. 


This is proved by the fact that an 
average of 800 prospect cards are 
filled out every week by the sales- 
men on the floor. More than 8 per 
cent of these prospects are closed, 
either for a lot, or both house and 
lot. 

3y means of a well defined pro- 
gram, a sales force is maintained 
on the floor of the department 
every day. A department man- 
ager and a stenographer are on 
duty all the time. In addition, 
each sales division of the Nixon 
company is scheduled to furnish 
floor salesmen for periods of three 
days at a time. Each division 
manager makes up a schedule for 
his own men for the time the divi- 
sion is in charge of the department 
sales. If a salesman finds it neces- 
sary to leave the floor during his 
period of assign- 
ment to keep an 
outside appoint- 
ment, he arranges 
for his own sub- 


stitute. In this 
Way, a proper 
sales force is 
almost automati- 


cally assured. 
Every salesman 
for George F. 
Nixon and Com- 
pany is required 
to specialize on 
but one of the 
company’s proper- 
ties. This pre- 
vents jumping 
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around from one section of the city 
to another and_ thereby losing 
much time and effort. On the 
other hand, the prospects who are 
secured at the department in The 
Fair come from all sections of the 
city and are interested in many 
different subdivisions. The follow- 
up of these prospects is handled in 
this way. Suppose the West- 
chester sales division is in charge 
at the department in The Fair and 
a prospect shows interest in High- 
land Park property; the name and 
address is taken and this is then 
turned over to the Highland Park 
division for follow-up. This pre- 
vents duplication of effort and pos- 
sible confusion. 

George F. Nixon, head of the 
company, and numerous division 
managers, department heads, and 
salesmen who were interviewed, 
were unanimous in the opinion 
that the prospects secured through 
the department in The Fair ex- 
ceeded both in quantity and qual- 
ity those which are usually ob- 
tained by ordinary real estate pro- 
motion methods. All are highly 
enthusiastic over the results se- 
cured so far through this new 
departure. 

The Fair is, of course, also in- 
terested in the sale of furniture, 
draperies, and household equip- 
ment which the real estate depart- 
ment is intended to stimulate. 
Salesmen from the various depart- 
ments represented in the furnish- 
ings and equipment of the model 
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Here is a Publication Sold 
Solely on Its Contents, Yet... 


—has the largest circulation 
—at the highest subscription price 


—in a field which is America’s second 
largest manufacturing industry 


R. O. C. HARN in a recent 
contribution to Printers’ Ink 
stressed the fact that too few 

buyers of space investigate the kind of 
audiences they buy. He mentions spe- 
cifically the price paid for subscriptions, 
how the readers are induced to sub- 
scribe, the degree of interest. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S readers sub- 
scribe because they are shown that the 
publication has real value to them of a 
business or technical nature. All mail 
subscription solicitation is based on 
actual editorial contents. All premiums 
given for prompt payment consist of 


Member 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 


Textile World 


334 Fourth Avenue 


technical reprints from the publication. 


The renewal rate runs between 65 
and 75 per cent, according to business 
conditions. Now 71.80 per cent. 


No clubbing offers. No installments. 
No so-called “subscription getting 
schemes.” 


And yet TEXTILE WORLD has 
more than twice as many “Class A” 
subscriptions (textile mills and execu- 


tives) as any other textile publication 
audited by the A. B. C. 


Ask for a copy of “How To Sell To 
Textile Mills” using your letterhead. 


Member 


Papers, Inc. 


New York 
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PUBLIC 


TELEPHONE. 


HE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY is one of the country’s largest users 


of enamel signs. 


Long, hard wear—great readability—great visa- 
bility—-these were the qualities sought in every 
A. T. & T. sign. These were the qualities found 
in DuraSheen Porcelain Enamel Signs. A.T. &T. 
Signs are DuraSheen Signs! 


Unlike ordinary signs, DuraSheen Signs are 
made of highest grade porcelain, fused into 
heavy sheet steel at 1800° Fahrenheit—they are 
permanent! DuraSheen Signs never rust or warp. 


They withstand the wear and tear of rain, snow, 
sun, dust, heat and cold. Always bright and 
cheerful, with colors never dimmed, they daily 

build sales and good will for your product. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
and NOVELTY COMPANY 


MT. WINANS 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


VITAL! 


All advertising space is valuable. ers with the best signs the market 
None is more valuable than the — affords —the best in wear and 
space your signs occupy on your tear, in readability, visability, and 
dealers’ premises. None is more attractiveness — inotherwords,with 
difficult to obtain. None so nearthe DuraSheen Life Time Porcelain 
point of sale! It pays to supply deal- Enamel Signs. 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel nad 


Lifetime Signs 


© 1926 8. €.&N. CO. 
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home are kept on the floor to an- 
swer questions and give prices and 
other information to visitors who 
are attracted by some piece of 
furniture or drapery that is shown 
in the home. The function of 
these salesmen, however, is not to 
sell aggressively but to render a 
complete service to all visitors who 
make inquiries. No furniture or 
equipment is sold directly in the 
real estate department so far as 
could be learned. 

D. F. Kelly, president and gen- 
eral manager of The Fair, says 
that, while no accurate check js 
possible on increased sales due to 
the display in the model home, the 
management feels that it is serving 
as a valuable stimulant and that 
results will show in sales volume 
over a period of several months. 
An interesting sidelight on this 
question is told by H. D. Hohm, 
advertising manager of The Fair. 

Model Home Stimulates Sales 

“My office is opposite the lino- 
leum department,’ Mr. Hohm told 
the writer, “and since the model 
home was opened in the real estate 
department, I have seen the boys 
cutting more of a certain pattern 
of linoleum that is used in the 
model house than I have noticed 
at any time since we have had that 
pattern in stock, and that is sev- 
eral years at least. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that buyers see 
the pattern in the model house and 
decide to buy some for their own 
use. We are not sure that this is 
true, of course, but it seems 4a 
logical explanation of the rather 
sudden popularity this certain pat- 
tern seems to be enjoying.” 

The practice of leasing space in 
department stores is not new. In 
many lines, such as household utili- 
ties, ready-to-wear suits and 
cloaks, and toilet goods, leased de- 
partments are used to good advan- 
tage. While the working agree- 
ment between The Fair and the 
George F. Nixon Company has not 
been made public, it is the writer's 
understanding that the arrange 
ment includes the customary lease 
element. 

The experiment, if it can be 
called such, opens up a new field 
and new possibilities for promot 
ing real estate sales. 


: | Does It Matter to You Who 
Buys Your Product? 
Axo further, does it matter to you who buys it first? 


ys Certainly, you say. Every merchant, every manufacturer, every salesman exerts 
is surplus effort to reach as early as possible what he calls the best people. 

t 

ne But who are these “best people’’? 

ng On that point there is much loose thinking. 

lat 

me Are the “best people” the aristocrats, the oldest inhabitants, the thoroughbreds? 

_ Are they the wealthiest, those who drive the finest cars and spend the most 
: money? 

im, . 

‘ir. Are they the fashionable, those who wear the smartest clothes and attract the 

: most attention? 

no- Are they the intellectuals, those who most cherish culture and the refinements? 

old Any one of these distinct elements might be, from your private point of view, 
del considered the most desirable. 

ate 

oys But by the impersonal and rigid law of merchandising, none of them are neces- 

ern sarily the “best people.” 

By a separate and special synthesis, there is created in each community a group 
a 

vise whose patronage or favorable opinion is essential to the success of any product. 

is This group contains some of the aristocrats, some of the wealthy, some of the smart, 

this some of the intellectual. It is drawn from every stratum in the community, from 
see every income level. 

wenn And the common factor, the determining characteristic, is alertness. It is alert- 

a ness which makes them discover and try a product; alertness which makes them tell 

“ge others about it; alertness which makes their judgment respected and their example 

ther followed by their friends and neighbors. 

pat- The Literary Digest is an achievement unique in American publishing because 
. it has created a medium that has mass circulation large enough to serve any adver- 

e .. tiser, and it also has select circulation. It selects not on the basis of wealth or aris- 
ry tocracy but on the basis of alertness, because only the alert and progressive find 

- rhe Digest interesting. 

and 

| de- They are the prime movers—the active, intelligent, ruling minds. Get Digest 

van- readers to buy your product—get them to buy it first, and keep them buying it— 

sr ee- 


and you sell not alone to them, but to the far greater number who follow where they 


the lead. 
s not 


iter’s 
inge- 


| the fiterary Digest 


ymot- 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 
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The Kind of Salesman Who Gets the 
Glad Hand in My Store 


Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, Tells Why Some 
Salesmen Are Always Welcome and Others Go Away Empty Handed 


Famous Merchant of 


AST year in our store at 
Devil’s Lake we had a vol- 


ume of business amounting 
to more than half a million dol- 
lars. To appreciate better what 
this means, divide $500,000 by the 
population of Devil’s Lake (5,140) 
and then estimate what a merchant 
in New York or Chicago would 
have to sell in order to equal our 
record. 

How did we do it? 

I am asked that question over 
and over again. I have addressed 
hundreds of luncheon clubs and 
trades meets telling business men 
how we reached such a volume. 
Only the other day I spoke before 
a meeting of retail merchants on 
the subject of better merchandis- 
ing. During the address I brought 
out the importance of cooperation 
between the merchant and the 
salesmen who call on him and sell 
him his merchandise. After the 
address a young man came up to 
me and said: 

“Mr. Mann, what kind of a sales- 
man do you like to have call on 
you?” 


The Salesman With an Idea 


That young man asked me a 
question which has more bearing 
on our success than he realized. If 
it hadn’t been for the cooperation 
we receive from the salesmen who 
come to our store, we would never 
have attained the volume of sales 
which I just mentioned. But we 
sought their cooperation, their 
ideas, their suggestions, and made 
use of them; and we profited. 

What kind of a salesman do I 
like to have call on me? 

When a salesman comes into 
my store and tells me that he has 
a line of merchandise he’d like to 
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As told to B. C. Reber 


By Fred P. Mann 


Devil’s Lake, North Dakota 


see on my shelves, I’m not so much 
interested in his price or his line 
as I am in how I can take those 
goods and make money for myself. 
That may seem like a selfish mo- 
tive, but it is the foundation of 
every business. It is the purpose 
of the business, and any man who 
is not out to make all the money 
for himself that he can is not likely 
to be in business for any great 
length of time. 

I want a salesman who will come 
into my store and show me how I 
can sell a lot of merchandise and 
make a lot of money. The fact 
that, by buying a dozen cases of 
canned goods instead of three or 
four, I can save a few dollars on 
the shipment, does not interest me. 
I have to make a fair profit on the 
goods that I sell in order to stay 
in business; and I’m going to 
price them accordingly regardless 
of what they cost me. 


“TI Want to Be Sold Big Orders” 

What I like is a salesman who 
will come in and sell me a ton or 
two of canned goods instead of one 
or two cases. I want him to sell 
me a big order so I can do things 
ina big way. I want him to show 
me how I can put on a sale, how 
I can display the goods in the win- 
dows, on tables and around the 
store. I want him to advise me 
how to write show cards and ad- 
vertising matter. How to bring 
people into the store and make the 
business a success. 


A short time ago a young sales-- 


ian came into our store and after 
showing us his line, which was a 
well-known make of toilet soap, we 
gave him an order for a few cases. 
Later in the morning I saw the 
young salesman and one of the 
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clerks dragging out a small table 
and cleaning it up a bit. I walked 
up and said, “What are you doin 
here?” 


o 
te) 


“I’m going to help you sell that 
soap, Mr. Mann,” the salesman 
explained. “In one of the little 
towns I was in last week one of 
the merchants placed a small table 
in the front of his store with an 
attractive show card and he sold 
more than a case a day.” 

I saw the possibilities of the 
plan. However, I realized that 
there was a bigger opportunity 
than the salesman appreciated. | 
knew my trade and what I could 
do with them. The young fellow 
gave me the idea. Between us we 
worked out a plan which proved 
the biggest feature we ever had. 

We got in touch with the whole- 
sale houses and bought up every 
case of soap that they had in stock. 
Then we put in a big window dis- 
play of the soap and made addi 
tional exhibits in every department 
of the store. We had some show 
cards made and placed them on the 
tables and in the window. We got 
up some snappy advertising copy 
and ran it in the local paper an- 
nouncing a special sale on_ this 
particular brand of soap for one 
day only. 


How One Plan Worked 


What was the result? 

The day that we held that sale 
we brought more people into our 
store than we had ever seen before. 
They came to buy the soap, but 
before they went away they visited 
the other departments and bought 
other things as well. Our total 
sales for that one day amounted t 
more than $9,000 in a little town 0! 
slightly more than 5,000 pe yple. 
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Help Your Salesman Enter 


We're here to help — 


Any one of the 5 service 
offices listed below can 
send you a man quali- 
fied by first-hand famil- 
iarity with oil industry 
purchasing methods to 
help you work out an 
effective sales-and-ad- 
vertising program to 
one of the nation’s big- 
gest buyers—the Oil 
Industry, 


ON’T compel them to climb that wall or hunt 

for a gap in the fence. Make certain of a wel- 
come for them—send them in through the “N. P. 
N. Gate.” Put your men onan equality with the 
representatives of the 108 concerns outside of the 
Oil Industry who advertise to the Oil Industry 
through its necessary weekly newspaper—lVational 
Petroleum News. Inside that wall waits a cus- 
tomer who every year spends approximately one 
billion dollars on 20,000 different items of materials, 
equipment, construction and supplies produced 
outside the industry. (We will send a detailed 
list on request.) 


Remember this—whenever your salesman enters 
the office of an influential oil executive the “green- 
edged book” (National Petroleum News) is there 
before him. Make it his advance card. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


Member: A. B. Cc. 


TULSA, OKLA., 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


812 HURON ROAD, CLEVELAND 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Member: A. B. P. 


CHICAGO, 360 N. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. HOUSTON, TEX., 608 West Bldg. 


©: |NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


own 0 The Largest Circulation Ever Attained by an Oil Publication 


pee yple. be 
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Summary of Advertis- 
ing Appearing in the 
Three Omaha News- 
papers During the First 
Three Months of 1926 


Each starred classification below in- 
dicates the World-Herald exceeded 
the other two papers combined. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Co. 
—Figures in Lines) 


World- 
*A utomobiles— Herald Bee News 
*Motor Cars... 201,404 92,190 89,040 
Trucks and 
Tractors... 17,423 3,738 14,483 
*A ccessories... 15,085 7,056 4,319 
a |: | nr 7,147 1,820 2,156 
Amusements .. 77,035 79,786 76,482 
*Apparel, Men’s 163,212 26,978 21,077 
*Apparel, 
Women’s ....... 245,917 97,846 27,825 
*Books and 
Publications... 24,220 3,689 6,545 


*Building Mate- 


IRs sstsacacsbanecon 23,191 13,636 2,828 
ne 18,410 2,723 5,222 
+Coal (Affiliated 

Enterprises) ec.cc00 SV:010 ces 

Department 

Stores —.... 386,533 283,878 215,558 
*Electrical Ap- 

pliances ........ 30,219 6,258 5,180 
*Farm Acces- 

0) y (a 4,452 1,246 840 
*Financial and 

Fin. Pub........ 46,053 17,955 10,633 
¢ 8,325 70,917 80,297 
*Furniture .......... 205,63¢ 81,221 13,262 
*Hardware 20,027 4,592 2,548 
*Household Ap- 

pliances ......... 25,921 2,555 4,725 
*Insurance ...... 16,443 4,088 5,964 
*Jewelry 23,107 6,573 12,194 
*Millinery ............ 11,914 3,395 2,597 

Musical .................. 46,060 32,053 27,979 

*Office Supplies 8,015 1,190 154 
Public Utilities 36,687 33,964 30,709 
a 61,957 7,329 12,586 
Railroads and 

Steamships...... 29,869 24,318 16,142 
*Resorts and 

Hotels 0.0... 21,084 7,042 5,600 

Schools and 

Colleges ......... 1,218 2,618 560 

PEP. sisscteeiaconias 65,114 21,154 12,873 

TODACCO  -...cco....0 57,729 27,139 35,644 
Toilet Goods...... 34,377 16,772 35,560 
Miscellaneous... 136,619 112,014 70,959 
+Misc. (Affiliated 

Enterprises) ecccccsssoen 28,238 1,064 
*Want Ads.......... 698,957 


145,593 


160,104 


*Total Clean 
Advertising..2,974,363 1,288,574 1,073,709 
Medical Adver- 


tising ........... None 107,268 178,598 
*Total Advertis- 
TMG creeeesserrseeneeeee 914,868 1,395,842 1,252,307 


(¢Indicates enterprises owned by the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper indicated.) 


The Omaha 
World-Herald 


MOST NEWS MOST ADS 
MOST CIRCULATION 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 


Nearly $2.00 for every man, woman 
and child in the town. 

That young man had the right 
idea, but he had not had enough 
experience to put it over in big 
shape. He did, however, give me 
the idea and with my knowledge of 
my trade we were able to work out 
the plan mentioned. 

Isn’t it easy to see why I wel- 
come that young man into my 
store whenever he’s in town? Isn’t 
it easy to understand why I am al- 
ways ready to give him a good 
order whenever he drops in with 
his sample case? I know he will 
sell me all he can, but he will stay 
with me and see that I also sell to 
the consumer and make some 
money for myself. No dropping 
around a few months later and 
trying to explain why the stuff is 
still on my hands. No _ high- 
powered salesmanship which gets 
the order and rushes on to the next 
prospect. Cooperative merchandis- 
ing. Salesmanship that extends 
beyond the order and helps the re- 
tail merchant to make his profit as 
well as the manufacturer and the 
jobber. Salesmanship that will be 
here tomorrow and will be wel- 
comed by every merchant. 


After the Order is Signed 


The fault in a great deal of our 
selling is the fact that too much 
is overlooked after the name has 
been placed on the dotted line. If 
a salesman sold me an order of 
goods and, when he called again, 
the goods were still on my hands 
despite my best efforts to move 
them, he wouldn’t be welcomed 
with open arms. But if that sales- 
man had lingered and helped me 
make a big thing out of that order, 
he’d be assured of my business 
whenever he came in. 


A great many times I have a 
salesman rush in and say he has a 
big thing. If I will buy a lot ship- 
ment of salmon or corn flakes, or 
whatever it happens to be, I can 
Save twenty cents on every case. 
Such a salesman is not a salesman. 
He is a parasite on business; a 
detriment to the profession. Any- 
one can go into a store and take 
orders. Anyone can sell if the 
price is cut. But the man who 
goes into a merchant’s store, shows 
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him a good line of goods, sells him 
a carload, and then makes a big 
event of it for the merchant, is go. 
ing to be the man who will get 
his future orders without much 
trouble. 

We all like to do things in a big 
way. We all have dreams of suc- 
cess. And we all have times when 
we are urged to step away from 
the mob and start something 
different. In no less position js 
the retail merchant. He has 
visions of big sales, big selling 
events which will bring people 
into his store and which will cause 
them to buy; but he is afraid to 
take the step. He wants to do 
things in a big way, too, but he is 
afraid of getting too much stock 
on his hands that will be slow in 
moving. 


Talk Profits to Succeed 


Right here is where a good sales- 
man can do a lot of missionary 
work. He can come to this mer- 
chant with new ideas, new methods 
of merchandising, and new plans 
for selling more goods and making 
more money. He can help the 
merchant take that big step that 
will put him head and shoulders 
above the crowd. He can remove 
him from the class of an inferior, 
unknown storekeeper. 

If a man came into your place of 
business and offered to help you 
make a lot of money, wouldn’t you 
be tempted to listen? If he 
showed you that, by buying in big 
quantities, having a big sale, and 
doing things in a big way, you 
could be a bigger and more suc- 
cessful business man, wouldn’t you 
be tempted to let him try? 


That’s what the retail business 
needs. Men who will not only get 
the name on the dotted line, but 
will stand by and get the money ™ 
the merchant’s till. It is just as 
important to the house that sells 
the merchant his goods that those 
goods be sold, as it is to the mer 
chant who buys the order. The 
salesman holds the key position 
He can make his merchandise as 
popular as a bathing beauty, if he 
will follow it up until it reaches 
the consumer. He is the connect 
ing link between the source ® 
supply and the source of consum 
tion. 


“| Are You Reaching 


“| The ONLY Group Whose Soul Is 
‘s| Stirred By One Single Memory? 
“ HE American Legion 
eople Weekly is the one publica- 
cause tion which gets closest to 
ns : the heart-beats of its particular 


he is readers. 
stock ‘ P ‘ 
we For the Legionnaire — while 
a man of the present, also lives 


in the past. Nothing that can 


sales- happen to him looms so BIG in 
onary his life as his participation in 
mer- the world war. Out of that 
thods background of war-service he 
nm has formed his ideas of his 
p the keener citizenship obligation. 
> that Out of that memory of detach- 
ulders ment from all home ties he has coined a more abiding love 
ae for home—a greater appreciation of the comforts of home. 


No other group of men in America has quite the same 
reactions as the Legion man. Certainly NO publication 
stirs the imaginations of ANY group as the pages of his 
Legion Publication stir the Legionnaire. 


lace of 
p you 
1’'t you 
If he 
in big 


i al j hi I He reads it. He believes in it. He cherishes it. 

ie cc in a ( Fe It is his link with the ever-living past. It is his bond with 

shia t pear ~ Buddies, some of whom have passed away. It is the 
, Oa | expression of his BIGGEST thoughts. It may not 

usiness = appeal to others—but to HIM it is, the Bible excepted, the 

nly get 


| most vital piece of printing in the world. 
ne, Dut 
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She 
MERICAN 


re mer: 

F The 

sition. 

z EGION 

y, if he 1D 
reaches Wee LY 
sonnect 

urce o 331 Madison Avenue NewEngland Representative 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
nsumi New York, N. Y. CARROLL J. SWAN Chicago, Ili. 


Pacific Coast Representatives BLANCHARD—NICHOLS—COLEMAN 
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To Business 
Executives 


FRE 


“ir A beautiful sample 
(fj Autopoint pencil 


Ga) “ 


FF, 


See coupon below 


‘These are the people 
a that get MY business!’ 


ont 


E HERE Yj, 
J rs 
/ i 
\ 
\ 


“Long Haul” 
Advertising 


that scores constant, tangible results 


The experience of thousands of firms 
that have used the new Autopoint Pencil 


YOUR COMPANY’S NAM 


— products, some services, cannot be advertised in the usual 
way. Perhaps yours is one of them. The number of people 
‘= =§©6 they wish to reach is small. Or in reaching them they have to 
“buy” too many other people, too. For them, ordinary forms of 
advertising are wasteful. 


Here is a new way to advertise such businesses—a way we sell 
on results. It is a way that thousands of shrewd executives now 
¥ employ, continually. Their repeat orders prove its effectiveness. 


qf This new way is the Autopoint Pencil—a permanent gift, bearing 
the name of your company, placed in the hands of those whose 
i business you would influence, whose good will retain. It is not 
an ordinary souvenir, soon broken or discarded. This ad lasts 
for a lifetime. 


Autopoint is the sort of advertisement that keeps your name at 
your prospects’ finger-tips all of the time. No waste in reaching 
just the people you want to reach. Advertising whose value is 

| measured in years, not in minutes. 


To executives of businesses who are interested in new sales 
outlets, in 100% advertising plans, we offer a beautiful sample 
Autopoint for their personal use. 


Simply mail the coupon for it; attaching your letterhead or 
business card. 


3 Big Exclusive Features e 

1 Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclus- 
ive patent. 

2 Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, light-weight 


material—cannot dent, split, tarnish or 
burn. 


“The # Better Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


3 But 2 simple moving parts. Nothing 4519 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
complicated to go wrong. ee 
No repairs, no bother. T 


} AUTOPOINT COMPANY For pre 


| 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. Only | 
| Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint | 
| Pencil, your business-building gift proposition, prices | 

= | of pencils and stamping, and full information. I | 
| attach business card or letterhead. | 
I 

| Name i ; 
Company 
| Address (S.M.5-15) 1 
evs sais nen Ania ee eed eaebenanAnii een etimenais = 
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Hearing Held on 
Kelly Bill 


(Continued from page 752) 


is said to be menacing the small 
manufacturer and retailer to such 
an extent that W. H. C. Clark, of 
the American Fair Trade League, 
described cut-price merchants as 
thieves preying upon the small 
manufacturer. 

A. L. Gifford, president of the 
Worumba Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, told how garments made 
of the goods his company produces 
were offered “at a price” to induce 
business, with the purpose of 
switching trade to some _ other 
goods on which the clothing manu- 
facturer would make a 
profit. 


larger 


Testimony From Cheney Brothers 


Horace B. Cheney, on behalf of 
the Cheney Brothers Company, silk 
manufacturers, pointed out that 
his firm had spent large amounts 
of money in advertising their 
product. The results in good-will 
have, in a number of instances, 
been seriously injured by advertis- 
ing of their branded merchandise 
by retailers at prices less than 
those which would admit of rea- 
sonable profit. 

James F. Finneran, of Boston, 
representing associations of retail 
druggists and grocers, submitted 
advertisements showing price cut- 
ting in those lines, comparing them 
with manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
lists. More than fifty representa- 
tives of manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers and housewives asso- 
ciations attended the hearing in 
favor of the bill if called upon to 
do so. 


Opens Petroleum Cam- 
paign in St. Louis 


Pierce Petroleum Corporation, 
St. Louis, the oldest petroleum 
refiner in the United States, 15 
using an extensive newspaper caf 
paign in the St. Louis territory. 
This company was organized i 
1855 as J. R. Finlay & Company. 
The advertising is being placed by 
the Chappelow Advertising Com 
pany, St. Louis. 
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‘Printed Chinas’ 


DEPARTMENT DEALING WITH THE 


EPARATION 


AND DISTRIBUTION OF BETTER SALES LITERATURE 


MAY 15, 1926 


(lose Tie-Up With Dealers 


HE method used by 

Mutschler Brothers Com- 

pany to aid the dealer to 
cash in on this concern’s national 
advertising embodies one of the 
most highly developed merchan- 
dising and sales promotion plans 
ever adopted in the furniture in- 
dustry. The method 
employed in effecting 
a closer hook-up be- 
tween the local deal- 
ers advertising, dis- 
play, and selling plan 
and the national mag- 
azine advertising of 
the manufacturer can 
be applied in many 
other lines of business 
with equally profit- 
able results. 

The prestige to be 
gained by a manufac- 
turer through placing 
his selling messages 
in important maga- 
zines of large national 
circulation is an im- 
portant factor in cre- 
ating a demand for 
the product among 
dealers and consum- 
ers. By providing the 
dealer with a definite 
sales promotion pro- 
gram and with the 
necessary display and 
advertising materials, 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
makes it easier for the dealer to 
close the sales which its national 
advertising creates. 

The sales promotion plan fur- 
mshed to dealers by this concern 
for the month of May shows how 
any company with a_ national 


The material shown above, 
furnished for dealer window displays in May. 
this and other sales building literature on a definite schedule during the month. 


advertising schedule—and_ those 
who are not national advertisers, 
for that matter—can help the 


dealer get the full benefit of this 
advertising in his own territory 
by applying well defined methods 
which are outlined for him. 

The Mutschler plan for May is 


based on the “unit block plan” 
merchandising idea back of the 
company’s product. It is mailed to 
the dealers in the form of a broad- 
side entitled “Better Profits.” The 
first page of this broadside is de- 
voted to a description of the “unit 
block plan” selling method. If the 
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It is not often that the sales promotion plan is as closely interwoven with the 
merchandising idea as it is in this case. 
are supplied with complete ammunition to carry on an intensive campaign for 
local business and thus draw dividends from the company’s national advertising. 
except the broadside entitled “Better Profits,” is 
The broadside tells how to use 


Mutschler Brothers Company’s dealers 


phrase is confusing to the dealer, 
he soon learns what it is all about 
when he reads the explanation. 
Illustrations show him clearly the 
steps in each sale. 


The next opening of the broad- 
side shows a reproduction of the 
current magazine advertisement 
and tells the dealers 
how many _ readers 
will see this publicity. 
By selling the dealer 
on the importance 
and value of the na- 
tional campaign, the 
company strengthens 
the bond of good will 
between factory and 
sales outlets, and 
arouses dealers’ en- 
thusiasm to get be- 
hind the line actively. 


The inside spread 
of the broadside is 
devoted to illustra- 
tions showing the 
dealer helps in the 
form of booklets, fold- 
ers, window  dis- 
play materials, dealer 
newspaper advertise- 
ments, and so on. In 
addition, the various 
units of the product 
are Shown with prices 
so that the dealer has 
before him all the in- 
formation he _ needs 
for ordering new stock, display 
sets, booklets, and other dealer 
helps. With the broadside before 
him, the dealer can plan a com- 
plete local campaign for the 
month, including newspaper ad- 
vertising, window displays, and 

(Continued on page 792) 


MANUPACTURERE OF 
ORANGE PEEL. CLAM SHELL. DRAG SCRAPER 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY ! 


AND ELEcTYRIC MOTOR Suckers 
DREOGES. EXCAVATORS, DERRITKS, ETC 


5@ CHURON SYRRET. NRW VOMR U & 


danuary 8, “4026.” 


'r. Henry ¥. Sargent 
stiver Blaff, Pla. 
Gentlemen: 1 
To felp you know wore about HAYBARD BUCKETS 
na t tication to any particular sigging 
% needa you may have, we wish to ad 
hat se Hove & man in Plo & Et : 


ir. ¥. 
& located at the Everett Hotel, 
If you eannet get in touch with 


tm telegraph us bere and ee #11 send 
you br relist nary information and bave Mr. Quimby 
re up ith @ personal eall if you wish. 


To give you some i¢ea of what our Buckets 
will do, we are enclosing Bulletin 0-164-8, You 
mot + Bave ase for buckets operating 


A ain most any type of 
operating machine. 


tn Plorica and oe 
satber through bis, or through ensres & Barkley or 
eny other reputeble supply house. 


Rither drop us @ line or cheek the enclosed 
eard, It Will be to your advamtage to do thie st 
once. 


Yours very truly, 


5 


Fat 


When the product is used in different ways 
in varied lines of business, the problem is 
how to plan the sales literature so that it 
will talk the language and give the necessary 
practical information covering each industry. 
Hayward Buckets are used in coal yards, 
gravel pits, foundries, and many other lines, 
each having its own limitations and require- 
ments. Instead of issuing merely a general 
catalog or sales literature full of “glittering 
generalities..”” The Hayward Company tells the 
dredger, the coal man, excavator, and the 
others just what Hayward Buckets will do in 
their own lines of business. The exhibit on 
the left is typical of many of the mailings 
used by this company. It shows how the 
appeal is confined entirely to the line of 
business in which the prospective buyer is 
engaged. 


Cfitting the Appeal to the Market 


HE Hayward Company 
manufactures and sells steel 
buckets which are com- 


monly used for handling coal, 
sand, gravel, excavating, and many 
other purposes. It has been suc- 
cessful in promoting sales in these 
various lines of business through 
the use of sales literature designed 
and written specifically for 
industry. 
this company develops sales pro- 
motion methods 
lines, take a look at the illustration 
at the top of this page showing a 
letter 


each 
As an example of how 


along vocational 


and enclosure to a prospec- 
tive buyer of excavating equip- 
ment. The copy and illustrations 
used in this enclosure concern the 
subject of excavating only. An- 
other example is the mailing on 
snow removal shown on the oppo- 
site page. 

H. M. Davison, general man- 
ager of sales, writes that the snow 
removal mailing produced more 
than 200 replies from a mailing of 
1,100. This is strong evidence of 
the importance of specializing the 
appeal so that it talks to the buyer 
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about the problems in his own line 
and not about those in other lines 
which are no worries of his. The 
fetter and folder which made up 
the mailing on snow removal are 
confined solely to this subject and 
to plans for reducing costs in this 
work. Illustrations showing Hay- 
ward buckets handling snow re- 
are shown 
as concrete suggestions for meth- 
other The 
prospect’s attention is directed to 


moval in various cities 


ods in communities. 


the problem of removing snow 
from streets and highways and it 


is not led astray or dissipated by 
dragging in stories of performance 
in gravel pits, foundries, and so on. 

Similar mailings are used to buy- 
ers of dredging equipment, ferti- 
lizer companies, foundries, coal 
mines and yards, sand and gravel 
companies, and other concerns who 
require steel buckets for digging 
or handling materials. Actual pho- 
tographs of the product in use 
under varying conditions in each 
of these industries provide the 
proper atmosphere and bear out 
the statements that are made 
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regarding the equipment and its 
use. 

Information regarding the prac- 
tices and problems in the various 
lines of business is _ secured 
through first-hand investigation 
and through the salesmen who are 
constantly meeting different 
classes of buyers and who are 
familiar with the usual run of 


objections and requirements in 
each field. With this information 
before it, the sales and advertising 


department is able to 
salient facts regarding the product 
that are most important to each 
group of buyers instead of “glitter- 
ing generalities” which lose force 
because they are not specific. 
The additional time and effort 
that is required to dig out the facts 
— fit the sales appeal to the buy- 
s line of business is more than 
can by the increased results that 
are secured. Mr. Davison writes, 
“We have had a lot of success with 
this type of advertising, particu 
larly in adding effective names t0 
our mailing lists and extending our 
business in the respective fields.” 
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Many other concerns use this 
same method for cultivating sales 
in specific lines of business with 
equally satisfactory results. The 
Reo Motor Car Company, for in- 
stance, reaches the laundry own- 
ers with a sales message regarding 
the use of Reo speedwagons in the 
laundry business. To the grocer, 
the baker, the florist, the coal man, 
and others, it has other messages 
to fit these lines of busi- 
ness. It tells the baker 
how other bakers use 
speedwagons to reduce 
hauling costs, and can 


produce actual operat- w moe cot avn fh 

ing cost records in this ; . to handle it omens Song eee 
line of business to bear " theleosl cos oie ae 
out its claims. It tells ul Le ii 


the coal man_ specific 
facts about the product 
in the business. 
But it does not confuse 
the baker by quoting 
coal hauling costs and 
vice versa. 

The Addressograph 
Company is another 
concern that builds up 
business with 


coal 


voca- 
tional methods. It tells 
the department store 


how to build up and 
work a mailing list of 
retail buyers by showing how 
other stores do it through the use 
of Addressograph equipment. On 
the other hand, it can show the 
machinery manufacturer how to 
reach new buyers of machinery 
and factory equipment. The sales 
story in each case is written and 


WARD 


> TOR! 
SKID EXCAVA 
and DREDGES 


‘ 


asc 


illustrated to cover the line of 
business in which the prospect is 
engaged. 

The easiest way, of course, is to 
develop sales promotion literature 
along general lines so that the 
same piece will cover as much ter- 
ritory as possible. The experi- 
ence of The Hayward Company 
and others shows, however, that 
it pays to fit the appeal to the 


market. One of the quickest and 
best ways to gain the buyer’s con- 
fidence is to show him that you 
understand some of the technicali- 
ties of his business and know the 
many workaday terms and phrases 
that are a part of his trade lan- 
guage. This is particularly true in 
selling to farmers. As a class, 
they are quick to detect errors in 
the use of farm terms or practices 
on the part of those who 
are not farmers them- 
selves and one mistake 
is likely to lose much 
valuable confidence. The 
same holds true, to 
more or less extent, in 
practically every trade, 
profession, and line of 
business. 


Buyers want genuine 
facts and helpful infor- 
mation instead of broad 
claims and generalities. 


officials and others 


ing of 1,100. 
written to fit 
market 


The 
that 
and no other. 


copy 


These booklets and folders show how The 
Hayward Company aims its selling messages 
directly at each industry in which its products 
are used. The company gains the confidence 
of the buyer by showing that it understands 
his problems and that this knowledge has been 
applied in developing products offering specific 
advantages in each industry. 
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This specialized appeal to city 
interested 
in snow removal brought back 
twenty-two replies from a mail- 
is 
particular 


An untiring 


FOUNDRY HELPE! 
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Cashing In on Color A 


HEN the color of 

the product carries 
a strong sales appeal, 
showing the product in 
actual colors is an im- 
portant factor in increas- 
ing the pulling power of 
sales literature. As ad- 
vertisers learn from ex- 
perience that color plays 
an important part in get- 
ting and holding the at- 
tention of readers, we 
find more and more ad- 
vertisements in the mag- 
azines and in the mails 
with reproductions of 
the product in full color. 
To cash in on _ color 


appeal to the fullest extent re- 
quires quality art work, engraving, 
and printing, but the trend of 


Harmonious 


Roofs. 
by using quality 
attract buyers. 


Eight basic Richardson Col 
‘ag 


This company cashes in on this appeal 
sales literature in colors to 


blending of color is 


Exclusive blends in Madticrnome Roo 


one of the 
strongest sales appeals embodied in Richardson 


fs 


ppeal 


this is a sound invest. 
ment. 

An interesting exam- 
ple of the use of color to 
increase pulling power 
which offers many sug- 

_ gestions for application 
| in other lines is found 
| in the booklet, “What 
/ Color For The Roof?’, 
published by The Rich- 
ardson Company. This 
company, through the 
booklet mentioned as 
well as in its magazine 
advertising, has added 
beauty as a sales argu- 
ment for its product in 
addition to other more 


prosaic advantages such as utility, 
wearing qualities, and so on. 


It would be difficult to attempt 


selection by showing 


modern advertising proves. that (Continued on page 790) 
; 
x =a This color chart helps 
je wy the buyer to make his 
Ssath ¢ 


Trower 


thered £ 
Yl. eot Heather 


the various color 
blends with cut-outs 
of houses in various 
color combinations. 
By placing the cut- 
outs beneath the col- 
ored reproductions of 
the roofs, the buyer 
ean tell how a Rich- 
ardson Roof _ will 
blend with the ex- 
terior color scheme of 
the house itself. 


The Multicrome Roof in Doak Blue, (0%) 
and Opal 40°) 


fast chews, howe weId chone, Rew 
Third cheacg. tera Nes 6 Hoe ell thse rand 
pen sh ean 


& whee frame Seater south green sheteer 
Sod te Net 
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HE first big jump 

in your income! 

You did not know 

just when it was com- 

ing. Your boss did not 

know. Your friends did 
not know. 

The only people who seemed to 
know it was coming were people who 
would not have known you if they 
had met you on the street. 

Yet they sent you things by mail. 
Booklets that described things you 
could not afford. Circulars describ- 
ing purchases and investments far 
beyond your means. Catalogs with 
pictures of wonderful possessions you 
could hardly hope to own. 

And then, one day you found your- 
self buying here and there these very 
things from these very people. You 
found yourself with a bank account, 
at the very bank whose cir- 
culars used to amuse you be- 
cause the prospect of a bank 
account seemed so far away. 

You found yourself with a 
Charge account at a depart- 
ment store that you once 


ee 


The Day the Big Rise in Salary Comes 
the Living Expenses take a Jump 


They talk two minutes about “saving it all.” 
But they talk until midnight about 
the new things they will buy. 


YOUR CUSTOMER IN THE MAKING 
Changed habits of living mean changed habits of 
buying. The buying habits of the average person 
change sharply at least four times—at marriage; 
when the first child is born; when the first big jump 
in income comes; and when the first home is bought. 
And not until after each of these events does the in- 
dividual know that commercially he is a new person 
—a customer in a new form, a consumer of different 
goods. But the advertiser with a live mailing list and 
a good printer to serve him can bank on these events 
and create new customers before the customers them- 
selves realize that their buying habits have changed. 
yr gf 7 


thought was too high-priced and ex- 
clusive for you even to enter its doors. 

Every great business in America is 
founded on the belief that young 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


men are going to get 
along—earn more, need 
more, spend more. It is 
this belief that causes 
keen merchants and 
manufacturers to de- 
pend upon good printers and good 
printing to help cultivate tomorrow’s 
market. When you send out direct 
advertising, you are preparing people’s 
minds for buying the very goods that 
today they think they will never be 
able to afford. 


To sales managers, advertising men, 
printers, and buyers of printing 
The planning and producing of this highly 
remunerative form of advertising is dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a series of books 
issued from time to time by S. D. Warren 
Company. Copies of these books, as.pub- 
lished, will be sent you by any merchant 
handling Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers; or we shall be glad to 
mail them direct. S. D.Warren 
Company, tor Milk Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


better paper 
better printing 
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Continuity in a Car Card Campaign 


CHICAGO WET WASH Com 
lA tT 
60, WET NAH COMPAN 


throughout the Cit 


* * * 
life of your 


Sort white nets contain 
your clothes and linens while 
being washed. These individual 
laundry ‘safety vaults” insure 
a truly personal service. 


WET WASH COMPANY 
CHICAGO EW WAY Laundries 
throughout the City 


yife of YOUR clothes YY 


45 il fornily washing 
sor, CHICAGO WET WASH COMPANY 


Operating Mew Way Laundries thr iwout city 
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N a previous issue, we dis- 
cussed methods for securing 

continuity in a series of mailing 
pieces. The exhibits shown on 
this page illustrate how the 
Chicago Wet Wash Company 
gets continuity in a car card 
campaign extending over a 
period of ten months, thus 
building up month by month a 
sales story that gains confi- 
dence and customers. 

Before the series was started, 
the important sales features 
which this company could offer 
to its customers were analyzed 
and listed. These fell into nine 
subjects or sales points. The 
cards were then planned to in- 
troduce these points one at a 
time, but keeping the previous 
points before the readers as the 
later ones were pictured. The 
illustration shows how this was 
handled by inserting one by 
one a series of illustrations in 
place of the question marks in 
the blank spaces on each card. 

Securing the confidence of 
the customer is an important 
factor in selling laundry service, 
since statistics show that the 
value of the average washing 
sent to laundries runs from 
$40.00 to $200.00. Name pub- 
licity—that is, keeping the name 


of the company before prospective 
customers—is also important, so 
that the name will be remembered 
when the customer needs laundry 
service. The campaign shown on 
this page was planned to secure 
confidence and name publicity, and 
car card advertising was selected 
as the medium to carry the story 
because of its repeat value and the 
large audience that could be 


‘reached daily in the Chicago ele- 


vated trains. 

With the campaign at the half- 
ray mark, Thure Waller, adver- 
tising manager, reports that sales 
have increased approximately 10 
per cent. The actual volume can 
be estimated when it is stated that 
this company handles the wash- 
ings of at least 20,000 Chicago 
families. No salesmen are em- 
ployed other than the regular 
drivers covering established routes 
and new drivers who work as 
solicitors until they have developed 
a sufficient volume to open a new 
route. In addition, lists of new 
customers are secured from public 
utility and other concerns, and 
these names are solicited by 
telephone. 

Records show that the average 
family sends the washing to the 
laundry every two or three weeks. 


(Continued on page 792) 


This series of ten car cards is used by The Chicago Wet Wash Company to build up 
interest in modern laundry methods and create more customers among the riders of 


Chieago’s elevated trains. 
ecard campaigns. 
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CHICAGO WET WASH COMPANY 


New Way Laundries 
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This is an effective method for getting continuity into car 
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Blotter Advertisi 


' | ‘O MAKE blotter advertising more helpful, we have been 
studying the subject for years. We have gathered together 
samples of the best blotters and the stories of how they 

were used. 


In the “Dictionary of Blotter Advertising” we show how blotters 
are used in advertising to stockholders and as advance cards for 
salesmen—how they are successfully employed in selling to 
industries—in trade advertising—and as dealer helps. 


4 . . 
We Suggest how they can be used with profit in nearly every 
usiness, 


, the “Scrap Book of Blotter Advertising” we reproduce samples 
or some of the best blotter campaigns with foot notes stating 
Just how the blotters were distributed. 


- the retailer, we have prepared the book “How Business Is 
ene W ith Blotters,” which shows the advantages of local adver- 
ising with many suggestions for copy and treatment. 


9: 
In “Packed With Product Ad- ‘ 


vertising” we show how blotters 
can be used in the package with profit to the manufacturer. 


If you buy, plan or produce printing matter, we will gladly 
send you any or all of these books, believing that they will be 
truly helpful. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CoO., 
Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Ink-Thirsty 


tandard 
Sf tring? 


lhe postage of your dealers provides circulation at no cost! 
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Embarkation ‘Until Midnight: from NEW YORK 
PORTS MILEAGE 


ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE 
ARRIVAL DEPARTURE FORTS 
fhue., 1% 4 cae 

CEYSON 


DURATION OF VOYAGE, 1S DAYS 


MILFAGE ARRIVAL PRPARTURE 
$i Sas Ke , 


WHEN THE DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY TELLS PRINTERS THAT ITS FOLDING MACHINERY WILL MAKE OR SAVE MONEY FOR THEM, IT 
INTERPRETS DOLLARS AND CENTS IN TERMS OF OCEAN CRUISES, MOTOR CARS, OR PLANT EQUIPMENT. TANGIBLE SUGGES- 


TIONS OF THE BUYING POWER OF THE MONEY SAVED HAVE 
MENTION OF SO MUCH MONEY IN COLD FIGURES. 


A STRONGER INFLUENCE THAN THE MERE 


How to Show Dollars and Cents in Pictures 


IFTY cents is just “cigarette 

money” to a man with a wallet 
full of tens and twenties. But, to 
a man without a cent, it represents 
the luxury of a meal or a bed for 
the night. A mere pittance, in the 
eyes of one man; a goodly sum, in 
the estimation of another. 

When the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany stated in a folder recently 
that its equipment would earn 
$1.50 an hour for each hour of run- 
ning time, it did not leave it up 
to the readers to judge from 
their own individual standpoints 
whether that figure was large or 
small. It interpreted this earning 
power in terms of motor cars, 
around-the-world tours, and plant 
equipment. By so doing, it pic- 
tured the purchasing power of a 
given amount of money far more 
effectively than could be possible 
merely by stating the figure in 
dollars and cents. 

The Chicago Elevated Adver- 
tising Company has used a graphic 
method to show the large volume 
of orders taken by its sales promo- 
tion department, that can be adap- 
ted to similar uses in other lines 
of business. The company might 
have stated that 67,000 orders had 
been taken, but this would mean 


784 


much or little to anyone who had 
never seen that many orders in a 
pile. So, it stacked them up and 
took the picture shown on this 


The Chicago Elevated Advertising Company uses 
this method of showing graphically some 67,000 
orders for products advertised in the cars which 
were taken by this company’s Sales Promotion 


Department. This beats the old stunt of meas- 
uring the mileage “if laid end to end.” 
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page which speaks louder than 
mere figures. 


Jalue and size are variable fac- 
tors in that they depend upon indi- 
vidual conception as to their com- 
parative importance. When they 
can be shown graphically, how- 
ever, they are measured by appre- 
ciable standards and_ stated in 
terms which appeal to the imag- 
ination or desires of the reader. By 
using methods such as_ those 
shown here, figures can be given 
life and reality and tangible value. 

Pictures such as these can also 
be painted in advertising copy. 
For instance, the laundries have 
pictured the hours of pleasure that 
women can enjoy by sending the 
washing out instead of doing it at 
home. The motor car companies 
have illustrated and described the 
pleasures of long drives through 
scenic country. Pictures of this 
kind make advertising copy inter- 
esting because they fan the read- 
er’s imagination and hold his inter- 
est where figures and_ statistics 
might become dry and dull. | 

This is where the advertising 
agency or other specialist outside 
of the home office organization can 
frequently be of help in establish- 
ing fresh viewpoints. 


qT] 


Puoto-ENcravine proclaims the Emancipation of Women 


IT 

than 
» fac- HOW PICTURES LEAD THE WAY FROM 
indi- ARTIFICE TO ART... By James Watien 
com- 
= Since Jenny Lind sang in Castle Garden, 
ai woman has achieved a new silhouette. 
: “ Photo-engraving, likewise, has won a new 
mag- freedom ... Woman in today’s corse- 
-. By lette is as sleek as a Greek girl captured 
those in a bronze by Paul Manship. In the 
given copper plate of the photo-engraver she 
rae is pictured to the life to captivate the 
_ also multitudes. 
Copy. 7 ’ 

have 
- that THe American PxHoto-Encravers AssociaTIon, 
i ie mentors of progress, wish to send you their booklet, 
ri at “The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” 

TE ¢ 
anies 
d the 
‘ough 

this 
pons Courtesy of LILY OF FRANCE CORSET COMPANY 
read- 
inter- 


“| AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ising ©®ASSOCIATION © 


itside 
n can GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #® CHICAGO 


blish- 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Hot to 


Keep Old 
Customers 


OO many advertisers 

regard Direct Mail 
advertising solely as -a 
means for getting new 
customers. They over- 
look the valuable aid this 
medium provides in hold- 
ing old customers and 
making them bigger 
buyers. 


It costs more money to lose 
an old customer than to gain 
a new one. This is true in 
every line of business, whether 
it be the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, or the retailer. 


How to hold old customers 
is more important than meth- 
ods to get new ones. The old 
“regulars”? keep the factory 
going and pay the bills. New 
customers are potential assets. 
Old ones mean known volume 
and steady profit. 


The Cargill Company has 
been helping concerns to make 
bigger buyers out of old cus- 
tomers for more than forty 
years. As proof of the pud- 
ding, it offers its own record of 
serving many of its customers 
for ten years and longer. The 
same methods, applied to your 
business, will afford valuable 
insurance that your old cus- 
tomers will stay on your books 
while their volume steadily 
grows. 


A request on your letterhead 
will place you on the mailing 
list to receive The Cargill Cri- 
terion. From month to month, 
it offers many valuable bus- 
iness-building suggestions that 
you can use profitably. 


Cw 


The Cargill 
Company 


Advertising—Printing 
Grand Rapids - Michigan 


Sales Literature for Skyscrapers 


ITH continued improvements 

in building construction, new 
conveniences for tenants and other 
features to offer prospective lease 
holders, skyscrapers have some- 
thing more than height to sell 
these days. Judging from a num- 
ber of booklets promulgating the 
advantages of this or that building 
which have come to our attention 
recently, building managements 
are making as many improvements 
in their sales literature as in the 
buildings themselves. 


Two excellent examples of the 
last word in booklets to sell office 
space are shown below. An inter- 
esting contrast is brought out in 
these two booklets inasmuch as 
one of them is used to promote the 
sale of office space in a building 
not yet completed, while the other 
advertises a _ building already 
occupied. 

The Jewelers Building in Chi- 
cago makes an advance bid for 
business by showing drawings and 
floor plans so that the prospective 
buyer of space may see and under- 


stand the advantages which will be 
provided for him in the finished 
structure. On the other hand, the 
booklet promoting the Tribune 
Tower bases its appeal on actual 
photographs of the completed 
building supported by testimonials 
from present lease holders. 

Direct mail advertisers in other 
lines of business can gain some 
valuable points from both of these 
pieces of sales literature. In the 
first place, they canstitute a qual- 
ity appeal which is carried out 
with excellent art work, engray- 
ings, typography, and printing. 
They offer specific information 
instead of general claims. They 
tell a logical and convincing story 
with illustrations to maintain the 
proper atmosphere and to lend 
graphic explanation to the printed 
word. 

In addition to the usual views 
showing lobbies, entrances, and 
typical offices, the Tribune Tower 
booklet sets a new style in 
building photography by showing 

(Continued on page 792) 


Two contrasting examples of quality sales literature to sell the advantages and conveniences 


of new office buildings. 


The Jewelers Building uses architects’ sketches and floor plans 


because the building is not completed. The Tribune Tower, on the other hand, shows actual 
photographic views and bases its arguments on the testimonials of its tenants. 
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Opportunities 
A few young business men 
who are able to participate in 
ownership of Saunders Sys- 
tem, Inc.,are needed for branch 
managers. Salary and bonus. 


—so the Saunders System was started! 


ACK in 1915, there was a signona 
certain Omaha office door—“Saunders 
Company, Real Estate.” 


Real estate prospects, be it recorded here, were 
not too numerous in Omaha at that time. The 
Saunders brothers literally had to dig them up. 
Aud once they had them, there was always the 
problem of conveying them to the real estate 
in which they were interested. 


The Saunders’ didn’t mind walking! But the 
“prospects”—that was a different matter. So 
the Saunders boys fell into the convenient habit 
of borrowing an old Ford from the man with 
whom they shared the office. 


For a while, the plan worked well. But the 
Saunders’ hated to borrow! Why, they argued, 
shouldn’t there be some plan whereby a mere 
pedestrian might rent himself into the more 
affluent motorist class. 


They thought and studied and puzzled. One day 
they conceived a hazy idea which has since blossomed 
into the “Saunders System”. They bought an old, wheez- 
ing Ford touring car, and advertised in the classified 
section that it might be rented by the mile. 


People were interested. Another car was purchased and 
a garage rented. In 1917, just two years after they 
launched the first Drive-It-Yourself idea, the four broth- 
ers and father leased a downtown garage, where with 
a large stock of cars they began business on a broad scale 
and laid the foundation of a national chain. 


Together, during these years, this father and four sons 
have worked—until today the Saunders System is serv- 
ing the entire nation through eighty-five stations in 
principal cities. Saunders cars last year were driven 
by customers twenty million miles! 


The Saunders System has been successful, because it is 
based on an idea:—the renting by the mile of a car you 
can drive yourself. You pay only for actual mileage used. 
The Saunders System pays all upkeep, repairs, and 
other expenses. 


Today thousands of persons are driving cars for busi- 


ness or pleasure—simply because the Saunders’ hated 
to borrow. 


Main Office: 1210 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Office: 4860 Broadway 
85 Branches in Principal Cities 
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The Saunders’ Hated to Borrow! 
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$124,342.25 Worth of 
Merchandise Sold By 
One Letter at a Total 
Selling Cost of $2,552.24 


, I ‘HE letter which produced this 


remarkable result won first prize 

in our “$400.00 in Gold Prize” 
Contest for the best pieces of Direct- 
Mail used in 19235. 


A copy of the letter and complete de- 
tails regarding it will be sent you with 
a year’s subscription if you sign the 
“Sales Increasing Coupon” below. 


“Anything that can be sold, 
can be sold by mail’”’ 


The orders can be secured by Direct- 
Mail, or sales made easier for your sales- 
men. There is nothing a salesman can 
say about what you sell that cannot be 
written and printed. That is why thou- 
sands of firms are profitably using 
Direct-Mail. 


Every issue of POSTAGE contains articles 
on selling by Letters, Folders, Booklets, 
House Magazines, Mailing Cards, Catalogs, 
ete. Every person who has anything to 
do with selling can get ideas for increasing 
sales out of POSTAGE. 


POSTAGE is published monthly. The 
subscription price is only $2.00 a year. 
Subscriptions are sold with the following 
guarantee: If, at the end of one year, you 
write us that POSTAGE has not been a 100 
per cent investment, we will gladly return 
twice the amount you paid—$4.00. 


FREE! We Will Also Send 
You Free of Charge This 
212-Page Book of Advertis- 
ing and Selling Ideas. 


The October, 1925, number of POSTAGE 
which was dedicated to the Direct-Mail 
Convention in Boston, October 28, 29 and 
30, 1925, has been acclaimed the finest 
Direct-Mail magazine ever published. It 
contains 64 articles on Advertising and 
Selling and information regarding all 
products and equipment necessary in the 
successful use of Direct-Mail. The single 
copy price is 50c. We will include a copy, 
without charge, with a year’s subscription. 


POSTAGE 


The Monthly Magazine 
devoted to all forms of 


Direct- Mail Selling 


Letters, Folders, Booklets, Broadsides, 
House Magazines, Catalogs, 
Mailing Cards, Etc. 


18 East 18th Street New York, N.Y. 
HANDY COUPON BELOW 


POSTAGE 
18 East 18th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
A Sales Pith sascossxian : 
Increasin You may _ send 
g YES! me POSTAGE 
Coupon for one year— 
12 issues—starting with the 
current number, including a 
eam copy of the letter which sold 
$124,342.25 worth of mer- 
chandise at a cost of $2,- 
552.24. You will furnish 
free of charge, the 212-page 
Send book of Advertising and 
No Selling Ideas. Bill for $2.00 
to be sent after subscription 
Money } has started. 
Now Name . 
Address . 
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The inside spread of this broadside to dealers makes an ideal retail poster 


because it #s not cluttered up with too much copy of a dealer nature. 


Large 


blocks of solid red in the heading and behind the hammers give plenty of 


attention value. 


A Dealer Broadside That Makes an 
Effective Poster 


FFECTIVE posters can be 

made a part of dealer broad- 
sides if the layout and copy for the 
inside spread are developed in 
poster style in a manner similar to 
that shown in the broadside illus- 
trated above, issued recently by 
the David Maydole Hammer Com- 
pany. In many cases where this is 
attempted, however, the result is 
unsatisfactory because the layout 
artist and the copy writer carry 
too much dealer appeal and 
squeeze too much copy and too 
many illustrations into the inside 
spread and thus spoil its effective- 
ness as a consumer poster. 

The Maydole broadside shows 
how one concern makes use of this 
space in a dealer broadside for a 
poster which the dealer can use to 
develop consumer demand. The 
illustrations are simple, and large 
enough so that the details can be 
seen through a display window or 
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across the counter. The copy is 
brief and is limited entirely to con- 
sumer appeal. The message to 
the dealer involving advertising, 
profits, and turn-over, is confined 
to the other pages printed on the 
reverse side which are read by the 
dealer as he opens the mailing 
piece. 

The effective design for the 
address side of this piece shows 
what can be done in the way of 
picturing differently the combina 
tion of advertising, reputation, and 
quality that opens the door to 
profits. Dealers have become sO 
accustomed to stereotyped titles on 
broadsides, booklets, etc., that the 
ordinary “line” about larger profits 
fails to arouse much _ interest. 
Many a broadside has failed to 
pull simply because the title was 
not strong enough to get the buyer 
to break the seal to see what it was 
all about. 


Success Bond 


ETTERHEADS OF DISTINCTION! First im- 
pressions gained from a business letterhead may 
even take precedence over the message typed upon 
the paper. The appearance, the feel, the crispness 
and crackle of the sheet, all conspire to create respect 


for the message carried on SUCCESS BOND. 


It 1s a big favorite with banks, railroads and insurance 
companies, because it is of a quality commensurate 
with their importance and, furthermore, it cuts cost. 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test’’ 


DISTRIBUTORS 

BALTIMORE, MD iicccccscccsssssscsesen J. Francis Hock & Co. New ORLEANS, LA...............E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

CuIcaco, ILI Marquette Paper Co. NEW YORK CITY......cccccFd. P, Andrews Paper Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS...0cccccccconeennE. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. ne oe re — re : ~e me & eg 

Houston, Texas............E. ; : ' EW YORK CIrv........ . W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 

cea, ete. “ vente ght a OmAHA, NEB..........0... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 

; tte — oe — ose gg nan PHILADELPHIA, PA..............Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Co. 

y 18 LOUISVIELE). Wissen Miller Paper Co., Inc. PORTLAND, ORE..cccccocnnnnen Blake, McFall Company 

con- MILWAUKEE, WIS..ccccncnnnnnmenen bhe E, A. Bouer Co. SPRINGFIELD, MOe..cccmeecnneeeneenen Springfield Paper Co. 

to ae Sener H. P. Andrews Paper Co. TAMPA, FLA... ccncnnnneneLee C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
sing, 
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TO INCREASE 
SALES All Selling 


Efforts Must 


Co-ordinate 


to know how we can help you to get a 
substantial increase in volume of busi- 
ness without disturbing your present 
sales and advertising program? 


The function of this organization is to 
create, develop and produce resultful 
direct sales promotion campaigns. 


—campaigns that co-ordinate all the 
client’s selling efforts in a unified drive 
to get more business—economically. 


When will it be most convenient for a 
representative to call and tell you more 
about how this can be done? 


You incur no obligation 
when requesting a repre- 
sentative to call. 


WILLIAM GREEN 


a Corporation 


Complete Direct Advertising Service and Counsel 


Sales Promotion % Marketing * Merchandising 


Offices: 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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Cashing In on Color 
Appeal 


(Continued from page 780) 


to describe the many attractive 
color combinations that are pos- 
sible with Richardson roofs. The 
company, therefore, employs qual- 
ity printing to tell the story in a 
most convincing manner. Samples 
of various colors and blends are 
shown to give a close-up view of 
the product. These are followed 
by illustrations showing how these 
colors are mixed and blended to 
provide beautiful color effects har- 
monizing with the color of the 
house itself. This strong eye-ap- 
peal requires but little selling copy 
to round out the sales presenta- 
tion. 

With so many color combina- 
tions to choose from, the buyer be- 


|gins to wonder what would look 


best on the new house—he wants 
to visualize the finished job. For 
this purpose, The _ Richardson 
Company provides a large sheet on 
which is printed a series of twelve 


|roofs in as many color combina- 


/tions and nine cut-out 


houses 
printed on cardboard in a like num- 
ber of color schemes. The buyer 
selects the cut-out house printed 
in the colors he will paint his own 
house and then moves it about on 
the color chart until he finds the 
roof which harmonizes best with 
the house. This little game of 
matching the roof with the house 
is one in which the whole family 
is likely to take an interest, and, 
in this way, The Richardson Com- 
pany gets its product before all 
the individuals who will have the 
greatest influence in making the 
decision to buy. 


Color, of course, plays an im- 
portant part as a decorative ele- 
ment in sales literature. Borders, 
panels, captions, and initials m 
color break up the monotony o 
black and white and carry the eye 
to points of greatest importance. 
But, color plays a more valuable 
part when it is applied to the prod- 
uct itself through the medium of 
quality engraving and printing. 

Showing the product in its ac 
tual colors is the closest possible 
approach to sampling and is much 
less expensive in practice. 


r ‘ 
“Envelope Economies” . “ bs Boston f+ oy 
A New Book of Profit Facts Lees 4 : i 315 Centre Street—Jamaica Plain 
citing actual economies re- —~< Phone—Beach 7860 
ive sulting from Associated a — 
DS. Senttmer service—snowing A NEW YORK CITY 
latest styles, jactoding ex: Berlin and Jones Company 
‘h clusive UE ED 547-553 West 27th Street 
ne Envelopes—also listing latest |f Phone—Chickering 8680 
al- postal | egulations and _— 4 
‘ stepdeg esatelboen--poetie NY PHILADELPHIA 
la able to every buyer of enye- Whiting-Patterson Company 
lopes. Yours is Ready—Free 320 North 13th Street 
les Request it Today! ey Phone—Locust 0545 
are BALTIMORE 
"4 Oles Envelope Corporation 
ot Montebello Avenue, Near 25th Street 
ved Phone—Homewood 8968 
CLEVELAND 
ese Wolf Envelope Company 
to 1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 
lar- 
DETROIT 
the Wolf Detroit Envelope Company 
we 209-223 Baltimore Avenue E 
-ap- — - Phone—Northway 2094 
opy e & NX CHICAGO 
: Brown Paper Goods Company 
nta- oe 900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 
; MINNEAPOLIS 
ina- 3 Monasch Company 
be- Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 
ors 500 South Fifth Street 
OOK 
ST. LOUIS 
ants Berkowitz Envelope Company 
F Locust, _ ane St. be ge Streets 
P — t 2 
™ OU can purchase any style of envelope for any kind ae cacao 
son ° . 
of service from the Associated Envelope Makers for Berkowitz Envelope Company 
t on ‘ : 1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
ii prompt delivery anywhere in the country. You catxalso Phone—Walnut 957 
i take advantage of the exclusive service of the Associated Sh ae 
uses Envelope Makers in furnishing *“GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes, 19th and Campbell Streets 
1um- the latest and most important development in the enve- sam Aseaene 
uyer lope industry in recent years. Conse Buvese Soanoeny 
nted Phone—Pico 3113 
own The economic advantages of purchasing envelopes from 
ut - the Associated Envelope Makers are manifold. When en- 
: e A . 
err velopes are ordered for branch organizations, they can be 
hg made and shipped from the plants of the nearest mem- 
ouse bers, thus effecting quicker deliveries at lower freight costs. 
umily ° : : : : Exclusive Makers of 
pe This Nation-Wide Envelope Service is at your command *GLUE.LOCKED 
Con- to help solve all your envelope problems. Phone or write cue ELOPES 
. . . nmveiopes are an 
e all to the nearest manufacturer listed herein and he will eis Baers meee 
e the gladly explain how you can get Better envelopes and cubes Dette Eevee. 
z the Better service at No Extra Cost. Write for your copy of Wider flaps, are cummed wider and 
smoothe ly to the very 
- “Envelope Economies,” the book that should be on every withouopein ae cone ae 
1 1 su . 9 ° more easily handle rougn mali- 
e ele- envelope buyer’s desk. It pays to have it. ie OHe? fy Sat Sr 
r d ers, pon day, Cay penne satisfaction. 
ls in 
che A ENVELOPE M 
1c eye SSOCIATED AKERS 
iuable B B G 
nal etter Equipped to ake Better Gnvelopes 
um of Some Important Styles Some Important Styles 
Correspondence Safety Express 
ng: Return VELO : Expansion 
its } neon Built -to-Fit — and Booklet 
ssible ostage Saver . asp 
: uch Advertising ete Mdse. and Counter 
/m Bankers Flap Tag—Coin—Pay-Roil 
* GLUE-LOCKED—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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C.... ardza 


is direct-mail advertising that 
dealers are willing to pay for. 

Inasmuch as dealers get tons 
of dealer help that they will not 
use even though it costs them 
nothing, the fact that they will 
pay for avdva shows that the 
difference is not in the dealers, 
but in what they get. 

And that is what you ought 


to investigate. 


“ 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 


Continuity in a Car 
Card Campaign 


(Continued from page 782) 


Continuous showing of the car 
cards day after day keeps the com- 
pany name on display and makes 
it easier to build up a longer list 
of steady customers. 

In passing, it is well to point out 
that no small part of the success 
of this campaign is due to the fact 
that the cards are attractively de- 
signed and printed in four colors, 
the captions are large and easy to 
read, the copy is brief, and the 
illustrations tell a sales story in 
themselves. 

The actual work of planning and 
producing the cards used in this 
campaign by the Chicago Wet 


| Wash Company was handled by 


the Copy and Plan Department of 


the Chicago Elevated Advertising 
Company as part of its service to 
car card advertisers. 


A Close Tie-Up With 


Dealers 
| (Continued from page 777) 
|direct mail to _ buyers _ lists. 
Albert Power, sales manager of 
Mutschler Brothers Company, re- 
ports that this plan has given his 
company a closer tie-up with deal- 
ers than any other method that 
was tried previously. By getting 
the dealer to work in double har- 
ness with the factory, pulling 
toward the same goal with prop- 
erly coordinated effort, sales prob- 
lems are simplified and the adver- 
tising, both national and local, 
shows bigger returns. 


Sales Literature for 
Skyscrapers 


(Continued from page 786) 


unusual vistas seen through the 
openings in the ornamental stone 
work on the upper floors which 
suggest similar views to be en- 
joyed by those who occupy space 
in the building. The text in this 
booklet, except for a brief one- 
page introduction, is limited en- 
tirely to testimonial letters 10m 
present occupants of the building, 
expressing their satisfaction. 
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Taming the Prospect Who Has 
a Door-Slamming Complex 


(Continued from page 738) 


was unnecessary for him to call on 
them, though; they all knew him, 
knew he carried the best goods to 
be had, and so on, and when they 
wanted anything they came to his 
store and bought it. He was pre- 
vailed upon to try the plan, how- 
ever, and sent his son-in-law out as 
salesman. This one man, working 
for a new dealer, sold 25 Kelvina- 
tors in five weeks. 

In spite of this success, however 
—or perhaps because of it—the 
dealer then discontinued the plan 
for a time and his sales immedi- 
ately dropped off. He sold not 
one Kelvinator for a month. He 
then began to see the light and 
began using the plan again, where- 
upon he sold 18 the first month 
and 15 the next—and both were 
winter months. 


Handling the “Annoyed” Buyer 


In Cleveland, ten sales have been 
made on the first call when the 
salesmen called to pick up the 
books. As already remarked, Kel- 
vinator is not regarded as a “one- 
call” product, therefore this record 
is unusual. 


In Boston, sales directly trace- 
able to “Cave to Kelvinator” have 
averaged four a week since last 
August and there has never been 
a week in that time that no sale at 
all was reported. The record for 
that territory is twelve sales in one 
week, directly traceable to this 
plan. 

Many interesting sidelights de- 
velop, of course. There was one 
case of a woman who was expect- 
ing a telegram and who, when she 
‘aw a messenger boy at the door 
Was sure he had come to deliver 
It, When she discovered he had 
delivered her some advertising 
matter instead, she was so indig- 
nant, she immediately called up 
the dealer and told him if he 
wanted the book, he had_ bette 
send for it at once; she would de- 
‘troy it at 12 o’clock sharp. A 
salesman hustled right over to save 
the book and when she met him 


with it at the door, she undertook 
to “give him a piece of her mind.” 


The salesman saw she had not 
opened the package, so when he 
got a chance he said: “So you 
didn’t even see the book, Mrs. 
Blank?” She had not; further- 
more, she didn’t care to see it. 
Nevertheless, as she talked, the 
salesman quietly unwrapped the 
package and brought the book into 
view. “You see, Mrs. Blank,” he 
said, “it really is a very handsome 
book and it is as good to read as 
it is to look at.” To come to the 
conclusion, she became interested, 
agreed to keep the book and look it 
over after all, and _ eventually 
bought a Kelvinator. 

A factory man, selling Kel- 
vinator part time, was sent out to 
pick up the books on a supposedly 
poor street that the regular sales- 
man did not want to bother with. 
Down near the end of the street 
the part time salesman found a 
builder who bought three Kel- 
vinators. 


How the Plan Works 


The same man about a week 
later went on another street and 
made a sale at the second house he 
called on. 


In Mount Clemens, Michigan, a 
new dealer sold two machines the 
first two days. 


Many women like the “Cave to 
Kelvinator” book so well they 
offer to buy it. 


It is a generally known fact that 
Kelvinator sales have grown by 
the proverbial “leaps and bounds” 
and it would be presumptuous to 
say that this phenomenal increase 
has been due entirely to employing 
the “Open Door Campaign,” be- 
cause there are other reasons for 
the growth. On the other hand, one 
can say without reservation that 
the plan is the best of its kind ever 
tried by the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion and certainly one of the best 
ever devised for overcoming the 
difficulties commonly encountered 
in selling a specialty product. 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“This is to advise you that we 
have received the March issue 
of Standard Rate and Data 
Service and are enclosing here- 
with renewal card, as we are 
anxious not to miss an issue 
of the Service.” 

Rickenbacker Motor Company 


“Your Service has repaid us 
time and again, and it has be- 
come such a fixed habit to 
refer to Standard Rate and 
Data Service, that we would 
be lost without one.” 


Harvey, Zoeller & Company 
An Advertising Agency 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
wi ulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 


accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 
Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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TN 
i‘ 


a 
tne SAM MN as : ah 


Cn, 


Publishers of one 
hundred _ business 
papers were gath- 


What Is It That 
Makes a Big Business 


mon Eg? ered together at the 
Seaview Golf Club. It was pointed out that if all 
business pubiications were of uniform page size it 
would save advertisers a great deal of money and 
make it easier for them to advertise in business 
papers. A resolution was passed recommending 
four sizes of type pages as standard. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Colonel Simmons, president 
of the Simmons-Boardman Company, stood up and 
said that he was in favor of anything that was for 
the good of all, and announced that all the Sim- 
mons-Boardman publications, which include such 
“Railway Age,” “Railway 
Electrical Engineer,” “Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance,” “Railway Mechanical Engineer,” 
“Railway Signaling,” “Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age,” would go to the 7 by 10 inch stand- 
ard type page size. C. A. Musselman, president of 
the Chilton Class Journal Company, publishers of 
“Motor Age,” “Motor World Wholesale,” “Auto- 
motive Industries,’ and the “Automobile Trade 
Journal,” was equally prompt in his decision. In 
the case of the Chilton Class Journal publications 
the initial cost to one paper alone of changing to 
standard size will be $20,000. It was plain why 
these two publishers are among the leaders. There 
was no hedging to see if half way measures would 
do; there was no talking over it in conference; there 
was no waiting to see what the others were going 
to do. And after all, what is leadership but the 
ability to be able to see clearly the right thing to do 
and doing it decisively and thoroughly? 


important papers as 


The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce Goes Into 
the Publishing Business 


At a recent meeting 
of the directors of 
the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce it 
was voted to start a publication to be called the 
‘“Clevelander,” for circulation among the member- 
ship of the association, the expense of which, of 
course, was to be defrayed from the advertising of 
public spirited business concerns. Having disposed 
of that detail the honorable directors passed on to 
the matter of denouncing the government’s invasion 
of the realm of private enterprise. It was very 
wrong and very unfair for the government to enter 
into competition with privately owned business, but 
it was quite all right for the Cleveland Chamber 
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of Commerce to publish a magazine and solicit paid 
advertising for it, in competition with privately 
owned publishing organizations! 


It seems to us it is high time associations which 
preach one thing and practice another should set 
their houses in order. To the credit of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, that organization 
recently turned down a proposition to exploit its 
membership and decided to issue a bulletin service 
instead of a magazine. The National Association 
of Manufacturers also turned a deaf ear to a pro- 
moter who thought he saw pay dirt in a publishing 
scheme for selling advertising in the organ of that 
association. Others are beginning to see the prob- 
lem in its true colors. It is too bad that such a 
reputable body as the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce should stoop to such tactics. 


It is Going to Be One of our contempo- 
a Good Summer for ‘ties published an inter- 


a Good Salesman esting article a few weeks 
back about the Gulbran- 


sen Piano Company of Chicago. Like a great many 
others this company had for years gone on the the- 
ory that summer was an “off” season for pianos. So 
they never tried very hard to sell them. Then some- 
body in the Gulbransen organization discovered that 
there were more daylight hours for selling pianos 
in summer than in winter; that people were easier 
to see in summer than in winter and that people 
had just as much money to spend in July and 
August as they had in the other months of the year. 
So last year Gulbransen put on a drive for summer 
business with amazing results. Sales were increased 
65 per cent. What used to be the poorest season 
was turned into the best season. We know of at 
least two hundred other concerns, in almost every 
line of business, who had a similar experience when 
they forgot about summer vacations and summer 
heat and took off their coats and set to work in 
earnest. These concerns found last year that the 
summer months are in reality months of oppor- 
tunity. This will be even truer this summer be- 
cause stocks are now at a low ebb, and business has 
been hesitating since February. In the last three 
months many of the conditions which have held up 
orders have been corrected. Confidence is coming 
back. Business is getting better. Buyers are ready 
to buy. That is why we say business is going t0 
be good this summer for the sales organizations 
who are on their toes and going after it. 
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Plan NOW for Fall Direct 
Mail Advertising Campaigns 


T™ CAN make every advertising dollar earn more this fall, if 
you'll plan your campaign now, while you have time to think 
it through leisurely. 


By planning now you can avoid the toofrequent last-minute 
rush to jam the pieces through and get them in the mail on 
time—with the higher cost of production that is bound to 
result, and the slighting of the work for the sake of speed. 


The average direct-mail campaign, properly handled, requires 
three or four months for perfecting the plan, the copy, the prep- 
aration ofart work, plates and printing, and if you will check your 
calendar you will agree with us that right now is the time to start. 


We can help you—-through our Creative Department—in 
planning and preparing a more effective fall campaign than you 
have ever used. Let us confer with you now to get together 
all of the facts,so that we may work out and submit sugges 
tions, with estimates of cost, and help you to get your fall campaign 
through on time. 


At the same time, by planning the campaign as a unit and 
“doubling up” on the printing end of the job, we can produce 
the campaign for you at lower cost—which in turn will result 
for you in a lower cost per inquiry or sale. 


James ©.1G0 Company 


Chicago’s Most Progressive Printers 
600-610 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 8000 CHICAGO, | ee 
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How Far 


Apart Are 
Troy and 
Albany? 


Troy and Albany 
are twin cities but 
they are far apart 
psychologically. 


Dealers in. Troy 
want you to use 
Troy newspapers— 
they are no more 
influenced by Al 
bany advertising 
than by Buffalo ad- 


vertising. 


This is substantia- 
ted by the fact that 
The Troy Record 
has city circulation 
suficient to cover 
95 per cent of Troy 
homes. 


That proves the 
dominance of The 
Record—a newspa- 
per which satisfies 
its community so 
thoroughly that no 
outside publications 
can find standing 
room. 


The TROY 
RECORD 


National Advertising Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
New York, Park-Lexington Bldg. 
Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Sales Tactics That Sell the 
Big Stores 


(Continued from page 730) 


he has 5,000 points, or close to 
$125,000. By April 1 he had made 
164 per cent of his quota, with nine 
months yet to go! 

One of the most important fea- 
tures in connection with these ac- 
complishments is the fact that he 
has obtained this new business 
without increasing. the cash reg- 
ister equipment in his twelve 
stores to any great extent. Prac- 
tically every sale involves the 
trading-in of older machines, and 
the allowance on them is deducted 
from his gross sales to give the 
volume of net business with which 
he is credited in competition. His 
problem no longer is merely to 
show department stores why they 
should use his equipment—he sold 
them on the cash register idea 
years ago. Now it is a matter of 
replacing old models with better, 
more expensive machines or of 
devising new uses for them in de- 
partments where they have not 
already been installed. 


“Be Sure of Your Facts” 


“My policy in selling to the de- 
partment store,” explains Mr. Far- 
well, “is to consider myself as one 
of its executives. Working with 
the same executives in the same 
stores for so long, I have won 
their confidence until now I have 
access to any office data or counter 
in a store. I frequently shift the 
personnel in a certain department, 
change the floor men, fire a cashier 
who isn’t using a machine properly 
and place other help in positions 
in the store. Sometimes I suggest 
changes in floor plans, recommend 


new sales checks or lay out mail- 


order forms. I figure that I con- 
sult with department store execu- 
tives not merely to sell cash regis- 
ters but to help them operate their 
store profitably. 

“T recommend only such pur- 
chases as I would make myself if 
I were the buyer or owner of the 
store. During the course of a 
year I submit between thirty-five 
and forty typewritten, two or 
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three-page propositions to my cus- 
tomers. These propositions involve 
months of study; I examine the 
sales records or departments, the 
number of persons employed, the 
number of complaints received and 
anything else which has any bear- 
ing upon the operation of the par- 
ticular store in question. All costs 
are figured on a conservative basis 
and before trying to make a sale, I 
show the buyers in black and 
white where they will save money 
and improve their service by 
adopting my recommendations. 
Not more than one or two of these 
propositions are rejected simply 
because I am sure of my ground. 


One “Halo” Order 


“As an illustration of the per- 
sonal responsibility I have to take 
in the operation of a store, a short 
time ago I was looking over the 
records in a lingerie department 
and found that only about fifty or 
sixty sales a day were being en- 
tered in a $2,000 machine. It was 
very apparent that I must remedy 
the situation before someone else 
beat me to it, so I transferred this 
machine to a busier department 
and put a much less expensive one 
in its place. If I hadn’t noticed 
that extravagance, some executive 
of the company would have 
checked over the records some day 
and, noticing those fifty or sixty 
sales, would have been certain that 
he was being ‘gypped,’ and I would 
have lost a large part of my influ- 
ence in that store.” 

Whenever a big special sale is 
held in one of the department 
stores, Farwell and his assistant 
are on hand to see that their ma- 
chines are giving the propel 
service and to cooperate with the 
management in every way possible. 
In one case recently a store pur 
chased $3,000 worth of equipment 
in preparation for a sale, and Far- 
well’s assistance in helping com 
duct it was so highly valued that 
the officials purchased an addt- 
tional $865 machine just to express 
their appreciation. 
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On March 30 and 31 he closed 
three sales he had been developing 
ever since he began selling to the 
department stores, Marshall Field 
and Company, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
and Company and The Fair, be- 
tween them, purchased ninety-five 
of the latest type machines. While 
there were already many machines 
in the Marshall Field store, the 
recent order was for fifty-six ma- 
chines to replace an equal number 
of an older model. In the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott store thirty-five $1,345 
registers took the place of thirty- 
four $810 machines and The Fair 
replaced five $700 models with 
$1,965 machines. 

Sales of this kind require more 
demonstration, more planning 
ahead and more persistence than 
straight sales where no replace- 
ment is involved. Thirty-five offi- 
cials of one of the largest stores in 
the city attended seven demonstra- 
tions of two hours each in the 
National Cash Register Company’s 
office before they were convinced 
that the machines they were then 
using should be replaced. In addi- 
tion to these demonstrations, Mr. 
Farwell called at the store offices 
innumerable times, talked with 
clerks and buyers, compiled figures 
to prove his point and had worked 
on the one order for more than 
three years. 


Dividends in Saturday Work 


He worked up an_ elaborate 
proposition for another store each 
year for five years before the sixth 
one offered finally was accepted, 
resulting in a $38,000 deal. In 
this instance a competitive firm 
had undertaken to sell a system 
which, they said, required only 
$10,000 worth of equipment. After 
4 great deal of investigation, Mr. 
Farwell gathered data to prove 
that the operating expenses of the 
system would amount to $57,000 a 
year. He succeeded in getting an 
order which competitors had al- 
teady closed. 

“One of the most interesting 
sales I ever made was in the post 
card department at one of the 
Stores,” says Mr. Farwell. “There 
Were seven cashiers and around 
seventy sales people in the depart- 
ment. The clerks made out indi- 
vidual sales checks which were 


paid at the cashiers’ windows. 
Just before the Christmas rush 
three years ago I looked over the 
department and discovered that 
three cashiers and considerably 
fewer sales people could do the 
work with the aid of cash regis- 
ters. But in order to convince the 
eight executives, including several 
buyers, that I was right, I had to 
draw up new floor plans and to 
show that expenses would be 
reduced below a certain figure and 
that complaints, which were some- 
what prevalent in that department, 
would be eliminated. I sold but 
one machine that year on the 
strength of the demonstrations, 
but two more demonstrations in 
the two following years extended 
the influence of that one proposi- 
tion to sales of forty-two more 
registers costing $1,965 each.” 


Making the Saturdays Count 


Success in selling, according to 
Mr. Farwell’s formula, consists 
more than anything else of long 
hours and painstaking work. Many 
times he may be found working in 
department stores long after clos- 
ing hour; frequently in helping to 
prepare for a special sale he gets 
to the store before the employes. 


His wife asked him once why he 
had to work Saturday afternoons 
when other women’s husbands 
were always at home. He replied 
that he didn’t have to work on 
Saturday afternoons but that it 
was to their advantage that he did 
so. The remark set him to won- 
dering whether such long hours 
were necessary, however, so during 
1924 he kept a record of the sales 
he made after four o’clock Satur- 
day afternoons. By the end of the 
year he found that the sales closed 
after that hour every week 
amounted to $65,000! 

At eight-thirty every morning a 
sales meeting is held in the local 
office of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. During the sixteen 
years “Art” Farwell has been sell- 
ing machines in and about Chicago 
he has been late to the meeting 
only twice, and each time it was 
the fault of a train wreck. 

In the face of these accomplish- 
ments it is not surprising that he 
occupies a unique place in the sell- 
ing field. 
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Make Your Letterheads 
REAL SALESMEN! 


Your letterheads are your per- 
sonal representatives. A good 
letterhead creates a favorable 
first impression and helps won- 
derfully in putting over your 
message properly. 


MONROE Letterheads are dis- 
tinctive, attractive and individ- 
ually designed for the business 
they represent. That’s why they 
outpull ordinary letterheads as 
high as 5 to 1. 


Write for Portfolio of Samples. 
Request on your own letterhead. 
No obligation whatever. 


MONROE 


LETTERHEAD CORP. 
1001. Green Street 
Huntsville, Ala. 


AKE 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 
represent 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Your Letterhead is Your 

“Master Salesman.” Let us 

Send You Our Portfolio of 
Letterheads that SELL. 


Any business that is worthy 
of the name “business” is 
worthy of a better letterhead. 
You are therefore interested 
in better letterheads. You 
are interested also in GOS- 
PEL HILL LETTERHEADS. 
They are “Master Salesmen” 
and out-pull ordinary letter- 
heads three to one. 


You use the personal letter 
as a great part of your direct 
mail advertising. Your re- 
sults can be greatly increased 
by the use of a letterhead 
that attracts attention, in- 
spires confidence and SELLS 
your product or service. 


GOSPEL HILL LETTER- 
HEADS are made purposely 
to SELL. We want to send 
you our portfolio of letter- 
heads we have produced for 
national advertisers. No obli- 
gation whatever. 
If our samples please you, there 
will ve an — blank which will 
brin you GOSPEL HILL 
SALES sketeh of YOUR letter- 
head. Just clip this advertisement 
—pin it to your letterhead and 
send it to us. We will send you 
‘olio immediately. You, 
ourself, can then be the sole 
udge of 


GOSPEL HILL 
LETTERHEADS 


Created and Produced by 
THE FOLKS 
ON GOSPEL HILL 


Letterhead Craftsmen 
Wastan (ita 
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798 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD 


Booklet explaining L M S 


Free unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britain, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and _ costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM §S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. LM S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in _ public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 


One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Traffic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


TH 


Training the New Man to Nail 
Down the Order 


(Continued from page 734) 


use of sales literature which is full 
of photographs of the machine in 
action and accounts of the experi- 
ences of other physicians in hand- 
ling the apparatus on patients. 

This method has been successful 
and the prime requisite of its suc- 
cess is that the order be written 
up and an attempt made, after each 
single discussion to have it signed. 
This is the one point I keep driv- 
ing home to the men on the sales 
force—they must ask for the order 
and keep on asking for it. 

When a man starts in to sell our 
equipment we try to sell him on 
the idea of understating the merits 
of our machines rather than over- 
stating. This policy is a builder 
of a vast amount of confidence and 
paves the way for the sale of other 
of our machines to the new buyer. 


Men Must Learn Gradually 


Perhaps the next point in im- 
portance in selling a product of the 
type of ours (and it seems to me 
that it would apply equally well 
to dozens of other lines), is the 
point of view we maintain in the 
sales talk and the extremely valu- 
able use we make in this connec- 
tion, of the testimonial. 

Anyone who sells to men with 
scientific or technical knowledge 
sells to the type of prospect who’s 
pretty certain he knows his own 
business. Our case is no excep- 
tion. So we make no statements 
on our own account, but we tell 
what results prominent doctors 
and physicians everywhere are get- 
ting from the use of our machines. 
We're business men, not doctors, 
and we can’t instruct the doctor 
how to treat his patients—he’s 
supposed to know that. But we 
can tell him what others are doing 
in similar cases. 

A new man, then, starts in sell- 
ing somewhat in the fashion I have 
outlined. Then he gradually ex- 
tends his knowledge to other items 
in our line—higher priced ma- 
chines. To achieve success in sell- 
ing a technical line such as ours a 
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man must develop gradually; he 
cannot learn everything at once, 
and it is foolish to ask a new man 
to do the impossible. If he mas- 
ters a few facts thoroughly and 
learns how to use those, then he 
can be expected to assimilate, by 
degrees, the necessary technical 
knowledge to extend his activities 
further in the line. Otherwise he 
would simply be overwhelmed. 
There would be no advantage 
whatever in covering a vast sea of 
facts in a training course, for when 
the course was completed the 
salesman would be in the position 
of knowing nothing for certain. 
He would have nothing tangible 
to begin work on. 


Furthermore, it is impractical to 
expect new men to learn from 
older salesmen. Besides being im- 
patient with the burden of teach- 
ing another man how to sell, the 
older men are too much inclined 
to dazzle the new man with volleys 
of technical terms which only have 
the effect of scaring him away to 
other fields which sound less for- 
midable. There’s a little element 
of ego there, too, which operates to 
a disadvantage. 


Believes in Constant Advertising 


I believe in being thoroughly 
honest with men who want to join 
the sales force. I tell them frankly 
that selling our products is not an 
easy job, but there are men on the 
force who are making excellent 
salaries doing it. Our most suc- 
cessful men did not have any great 
amount of previous technical train- 
ing, but they did have sales abil- 
ity. Our experience has been that 
we can teach a man our line, but 
the difficult part is to teach the 
necessity for hard work and the 
application to business. 


The three weeks’ training course 
is taken at the salesman’s own 
expense, so this automatically 
weeds out the drifters. After this 
period we grant a low drawing 
account and assist the salesman 
every possible way to build up his 
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own. We are constant users of 
direct mail and magazine advertis- 
ing, and every prospect who is sold 
js put on a permanent mailing list 
fora complete service which comes 
through our advertising depart- 
ment. This is made up principally 
of a house organ and other book- 
lets which embody articles written 
by well known physicians on the 
treatment of cases amenable to this 
form of therapy. 


. During the three summer 
months of last year the average 
monthly earnings of our men 
amounted to $572.30. Exceptional 
ones went up as high as $1,500. 
While our business is not season- 
able, yet these earnings were made 
in what is perhaps the dullest time 
of the year. We have 130 men on 
our force now. Last year the best 
man earned $23,000. 


We have an annual convention 
to which we invite physicians from 
all over the country. Plans for 
these meetings are very widely 
advertised and practically every 
doctor in the country is circular- 
ized in the interests of these activi- 
ties. Last year 700 of them came 
—at their own expense—to listen 
to lecturers obtained by us. And 
at that meeting we took orders for 
something like $40,000 worth of 
equipment. Of course, we obtained 
only the very finest speakers avail- 
able, men who were unquestioned 
authorities in the medical profes- 
sion, and it is to this fact that we 
attribute the unusual results of the 
convention. 


Stockton Agency Takes 
Two New Accounts 


The A. M. Stockton Advertising 
Agency, of New York City, is now 
handling the account of Landon P. 
Smith, Inc., of Irvington, New 
Jersey, a new concern which re- 
cently grew out of the sale of the 
Smith & Hemenway Company to 
the Crescent Tool Company. Mr. 
Smith retained a part of the busi- 
ness and organized his own com- 
Pany to manufacture glass cutters. 

The account of William Dixon, 
Inc., Newark, New Jersey, manu- 
acturer of jewelers’, silversmiths’ 
and dentists’ tools, has also been 
taken by the Stockton Company. 


One of the largest shoe manufacturers 
in the East has asked us to find imme- 
diately a Sales Manager to direct his en- 
tire distribution. 


Wanted 
General Sales Manager—$12,000 


plus a participation in profits 


This shoe manufacturer has a splendid reputation. 
He makes a fine product, built up by years of na- 
tional advertising. He is reorganizing personnel and 
creating the post of General Sales Manager. The 
present large sales force is to be expanded. Immediate 
improvement in sales and profits will be expected. 


The right man will have full responsibility and 
adequate authority. He must be a leader of men; 
must thoroughly understand modern distribution 
methods and trends; and must have wide and suc- 
cessful experience in selling to the wholesale and re- 
tail trade, including department and chain stores. 
A knowledge of shoes or other style merchandise will 
be helpful but is not essential. 


Salary, first year $10,000 to $12,000 with partici- 
pation in profits or bonus. Future up to the man 
himself. Age 38 to 45. Headquarters in Boston. 
To start earliest possible moment. 


In behalf of our client we invite applications by 
mail only (none other will be considered) giving full 
particulars of past experience, success, present con- 
nection and earnings, age, nationality and education. 
All correspondence will be held strictly confidential. 


REIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. Advertising 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


C¢ 
when 


we 
laugh 


we 
think 
33 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 
think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member”’— 
we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful 
thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 
to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as 
“Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one 
to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” creates, 
but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, 
prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story of “Happy 
Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Motel 
Shevidan-Plaza 
CHICAGO 
Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


UPTOWN CHICAGO'S 
MOST FAVORED HOTEL 


For greater comfort at less 
cost, on your next visit to 
Chicago, stop at the beau- 
tiful Hotel Sheridan Plaza. 
Three blocks from Lake 
Michigan public beaches; 
convenient to all North 
Shore places of interest 
and amusement, includ- 
ing public and private golf 
courses. Eighteen min- 
utes from downtown; ele- 
vated express and surface 
lines; motor busses to and 
from downtown, through 
Lincoln Park, stop at 
the door. 


Large Sample Rooms 


European plan. Rooms with private 

bath, $2.50 a day and up. Reser- 

vations are advisable. 250-car garage 
directly opposite. 


H. A. BIRNBAUM, Manager 


Se aN ARIEL ZT 


Industrial executives 


will be interested in our 
booklet “the advertising 
engineer’ which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
-| and offers a good way 
-' for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineer 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Exclusively 


800 


Agents’ Commissions Under 
Scrutiny at New York 


EARINGS on the charges of 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the Six Point League, an 
association of newspaper repre- 
sentatives, and the American 
Press Association that there is a 
conspiracy in the fixing of news- 
paper rates, were begun April 29 
at 45 Broadway, New York City. 
The agency commission in news- 
paper advertising, an established 
factor for many years, came under 
discussion at the opening day’s 
hearings. The commission at- 
tempted to prove that the A. A. 
A. A. has influenced newspapers in 
refusing to give advertisers the 
same discount from card rates on 
advertising which they allow to 
advertising agencies. C. A. Hope, 
assistant to the executive secretary 
of the agents’ association, was the 
first witness. Eugene W. Burr, 
chief counsel of the commission, 
during his testimony introduced. a 
list compiled by the A. A. A. A. 
showing the newspapers and their 
record on the advertising of 
Baker-Robinson, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company and the Vick 
Chemical Company. 


O’Shaughnessy Testifies 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the A. A. A. A., ex- 
plained in detail the procedure of 
an advertising agency in serving 
its clients, stating that while space 
in newspapers was in a very large 
measure for the use of advertisers, 
in the end it was a service which 
the newspapers sold rather than 
something tangible. 

The testimony presented by 
Chester F. Chapin, for ten years 
space buyer for the Vick Chemical 
Company, on the previous day was 
questioned on May 4 by Mr. 
Plante, for the A. N. P. A. and the 
Six Point League, who said that 
“I want to show that the same 
method of doing business applies 
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in the entire publishing field; that 
it is the general practice, whether 
the advertising be done in news- 
papers or magazines, to pay com- 
mission to agents and to refuse to 
pay them to advertisers who place 
their business direct.” 


“We do not contend that adver- 
tisers may not employ agencies and 
pay them commissions,” replied 
Mr. Burr. “We are not attacking 
the agency business, but we do 
contend that advertisers may do 
business, if they are able, at a price 
which may be agreed upon be- 
tween them.” 


Local Rates for Advertising 


Mr. Plante then introduced let- 
ters sent to members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, of 
which the Vick Company was a 
member, “to induce publishers to 
deny commissions to agencies.” “I 
want to show,” he said, “that the 
A. N. A. instituted propaganda to 
this effect.” 

Mark L. Felber, manager of the 
newspaper department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, 
was the next witness. He testi- 
fied that his company spent about 
$1,000,000 in newspaper advertising 
during 1925. In the larger cities, 
this advertising was placed 
through an agency, he said, be- 
cause it was felt that net rates 
from the newspapers on its list 
could not be obtained otherwise. 
He admitted that in many in- 
stances local rates were obtained 
by having the local dealer place the 
advertising. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of 
the A. N. P. A., told the commis 
sion that every applicant agency 
for recognition by the A. N. P. A. 
was granted recognition only when 
ability, service, and financial re 
sponsibility had been established. 
He insisted that newspapers paid 
agency commissions for the devel- 
opment of new business and for 
services rendered, that advertising 
would cost much more than it does 


today if the relations between 
agencies and newspapers were 
eliminated. 
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Some False Notions 
About Advertising 


(Continued from page 740) 


advertising, because it pays and for 
no other reason. 

Another of the misconceptions 
regarding advertising that is cur- 
rent among retail merchants and 
a few national advertisers is that 
anyone who can write grammati- 
cally can write advertisements that 
will sell goods. That good adver- 
tising writers are not numerous is 
the opinion of hundreds of adver- 
tising agents who handle 90 per 
cent of the national merchandise 
accounts. They ought to know, 
because they employ quite an army 
of them. 


To be a writer of advertising 
copy, a man or woman must not 
only have the ability to put ideas 
into clear, understandable English, 
but most also understand the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. Even the 
best of copy writers occasionally 
fail to hit the right keynote when 
the wrong class of medium is used. 
Thomas S. Sheehan, president of 
the Durham Duplex Razor Com- 
pany, in the early days of its his- 
tory could not understand why, 
after a wide distribution of his 
product had been obtained by the 
aid of national advertising, the 
razors did not move off the retail- 
ers’ shelves; so he went out on the 
road to find out. During his 
travels he called on an elderly 
storekeeper whom he found doing 
some work down in the cellar of 
his store. Mr. Sheehan talked to 


‘him quite a lot about his razors, 


but mostly about his advertising. 

“Your razor is all right,” said 
the old man, “but your advertising 
is all wrong. National advertising 
will bring prestige and good-will, 
but it won’t make sales, and sales 
are all the dealer is interested in. 
Newspaper advertising is the only 
thing that will fetch people into 
the store with money in their 
hands.” 

When Mr. Sheehan returned 
from his trip, he advertised in the 
newspapers and during the next 
ve years the company’s business 
ad increased 600 per cent, and in 
ine years, 6,000 per cent. 


Combination Rates — 
A Study in Economy 


In all advertising procedure 
there is no sounder economy 
than the combination news- 
paper rate. 

For one publishing plant to 
issue two papers, one morning 
and one evening, is salient 
economy. To double up some 
of the advertising in the two 
papers is another application of 
the same economic idea. 

The advertiser can and 
should be allowed to benefit by 
the saving. 

eo 2 


There are two kinds of news- 
paper combinations, the differ- 
ence being in the handling of 
circulation. 

The first kind is two papers 
sold to the reading public to- 
gether, either upon a both-or- 
neither basis or at a special 
combination subscription price. 

The other kind is two papers 
sold to readers entirely inde- 
pendently of each other. 

In the first case the percent- 
age of duplication is necessarily 
very high. 

In the second, the duplication 
is generally small, since the 
idea of “sameness,” whether 
justified or not, keeps many 
people from subscribing to two 


Che Ba 


papers from the same pub- 
lisher. 
Oe 2 

The combination of The Dal- 
las Morning News and The 
Dallas Journal is of the second 
kind. There is no combination 
subscription price for these 
papers. 

In fact, the selling and circu- 
lation of The News and The 
Journal are handled by entirely 
separate organizations. 


Wholly aside from the high 
quality of these papers, their 
superior value to advertisers is 
apparent, for the News-Journal 
combination. offers maximum 
coverage of Dallas (city, subur- 
ban and country) with mini- 
mum duplication. In Dallas 
there are more copies of these 
papers read every day than 
there are homes. 


The News-Journal combination rate 
represents the best advertising “buy” 
in the Dallas field—Texas’ most inter- 
esting market area. 


as Morning News 


THE DALLAS JOURNAL 
An Optional Combination 


Plans that will bring in the money 


firms. 
concern??? 


\ ee has credit been more liberal than at the present day— 
thousands of dollars are standing out on the books of many 
Do the Accounts Receivable on your ledgers cause you any 


Collection Plans and Letters, Volume V, has just been compiled by Dartnell. 
The plans successfully used by The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cheney Brothers and others to keep accounts collected up, to prod the slow 
payers, to use as a last resort, are included in Volume V of the Dartnell 
Sales Library. 

The laws and legal aspects of collections of the various states are shown. 
You will find plans that have induced payment on over due accounts and in 
addition have brought in new business. The collection letters included often- 
times are those found effective after years of experience. The price of 
Volume V is ten dollars. It will be sent to any rated company for examina- 


poe Full credit will be given should not the volume convince you of its 
worth. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION ‘Ravenswood Ave. 
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You'll Pull a Good Idea 
Out of Every Issue 
—of This New Kind of 
Advertising Magazine 
RACTICAL 


advertising and 
sales plans—experi- 


M’/have tested and 
proven good—these 
are the returns you 
get from the pages 
of Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly. 
Hardly an_ issue 
will pass but you 
can pull out a good, 
common-sense idea for your own business. 


If you are interested in markets and media, 
research, the latest copy slants, illustration 
or mail sales, you will want to be sure to 
get this new kind of magazine. 

Advertising and Selling Fortnightly will 
pay adequate returns in good, usable ideas. 


Send This 
Coupon Now 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 
9 East 38th Street, New York City. 


~ 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
! 
1 


I 
] 
Please enter my subscription. You may bill 
me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have | 
received the first issue. | 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


MAILING LISTS 


Foreign and Domestic. Can 
furnish any classified list in 
any foreign country. Whole- 
sale - Retail - Consumer, etc., 
any list wanted in U.S. We 
maintain the only Foreign 
List Department in this 
country. Ask for price lists 
detailing all classification. 


A. F. WILLIAMS 
Mer. List Dept. 
166 f. W. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


FROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


]F- your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 

the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 

Write for samples and prices 

AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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EVERYBODY LIKES GLENDORA 


EASTMAN COAL COMPANY 


Circus Methods That Built a 
Cash Coal Business 


The coal yard has gone and 

swiped circus methods to 
boost cash sales and, strange to 
say, they work! 


On one of the few genuine 
spring days we had last month, 
the population of Chicago’s black 
belt, a strip a mile wide running 
from 22nd Street south to 55th 
Street, awoke to the melodious 
strains of a _ regulation circus 
“steam piano.” Young black picka- 
ninnies and older, blacker mammies 
paused in the morning’s affairs to 
essay a few tentative steps of the 
Charleston as the music drew 
nearer. 


Down the street came a proces- 
sion the like of which they had 
never seen before. In front came 
a large truck bearing giant signs 
in gaudy colors shouting the 
merits of Glendora coal to the 
jazzy tunes emanating from the 
bronze throat of a circus calliope 
hidden behind the signs. Follow- 
ing, was a line of coal wagons, 
driven by their respective owners, 
the coal hucksters who are the pur- 
veyors of fuel to the citizens of 
this section. Each coal wagon 
bore gay streamers also announc- 
ing the virtues of Glendora coal, 
the musical accompaniment being 
provided by cow bells on the 
horses. 


For four days, the advertising 
truck traveled up and down the 
streets in the colored district until 
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GS tie oo of P. T. Barnum! 


every man, woman, and child in 
that section had heard about Glen- 
dora coal. The hucksters, with 
cow bells and signs on_ their 
wagons, experienced an immediate 
increase in the demand for “dat 
‘Dora’” coal with the result that, 
by eleven o’clock of the first day, 
the yard had sold more of this 
brand than it had ever sold in any 
day in the peak of the season. 

The Eastman Coal Company is 
the concern that adopted these cir- 
cus methods to boost cash sales 
through retail drivers or hucksters. 
Over two years ago, C. N. East- 
man adopted the idea of merchan- 
dising a single trade-marked brand 
of coal to his colored trade. He 
selected a well-known brand, Glen- 
dora Coal, a better quality coal 
than his trade had been buying be- 
fore. This coal is sold by the ton 
for cash to colored teamsters who 
retail it by the bushel to their cus- 
tomers. While sales have been 
uniformly good, Mr. Eastman de- 
cided to employ more spectacular 
methods this spring to see if the 
demand could be increased. The 
circus stunt he used was successful 
in taking his brand out of competi 
tion and it convinced him that 
novel methods which had _ never 
been used before in the coal busi- 
ness are valuable aids in boosting 
sales to this class of buyers. 

The success of this stunt is due 
largely to the fact that the method 
used was designed for a class that 
is susceptible to eye and ear appeal. 


Name New Of ficers 
for Butterick 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Butterick Com- 
pany announcement was made by 
G. W. Wilder that he was retiring 
from the presidency and would 
be succeeded by S. R. Latshaw. 

Mr. Wilder announced that 
Joseph A. Moore will be chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. 
Moore has been for a number of 
years treasurer of several of the 
publishing properties of William 
Randolph Hearst, including: The 
International Magazine Corpora- 
tion, “Good Housekeeping” maga- 
zine, “Cosmopolitan-International” 
magazine, “Harpers’ Bazaar,” and 
the Star Publishing Company. He 
resigned from that group, to pur- 
chase a large interest in the But- 
terick Company. 

Mr. Latshaw, the newly elected 
president, has been vice president 
and advertising director of the 
Butterick Company for several 
years. Previously, he was assist- 
ant advertising director of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the “Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” “Saturday Evening Post” and 
“Country Gentleman.” 


In making this public announce- 
ment of the change in the direction 
of the Butterick Company, Mr. 
Wilder stated that he would con- 
tinue on the board of directors but 
would relinquish active manage- 
ment of the business. The But- 
terick Company are owners of 
“The Delineator,” “Everybody’s,” 
and “Adventure” magazines. “The 
Delineator” was founded in 1868, 
the founders being Ebenezer But- 
terick, Abner Pollard, and Jones 
Warren Wilder, father of the re- 
tiring president. Its original name 
was the “Metropolitan Monthly,” 


and in 1873 it was changed to “The 
Delineator.” 


“You can count on me being a 
tegular subscriber to Sales Man- 
agement as I consider it the best 
publication on advertising and 
Sales which reaches my desk.”— 
J. R. McConnell, sales maager, 
Reed Air Filter Company, Louis- 
Ville, Kentucky. 
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Centralize Veur Dinailiction 


in the Hub of the Southeast 


EACH the great Southeastern United 
States by centralizing your distri- {4 
bution in the Hub City of the ; | 

Southeast—Spartanburg, South Carolina. f 


Spartanburg is the only city between 
Richmond and Atlanta having two 
trunk lines to the Middle West and two to the Atlantic 
coast. It is the midway point on the Southern Rail- 
road from New York to New Orleans. Add to these 
transportation facilities the highly developed Southern 
network cf bus routes covering surrounding territory. 


Spartanburg is the center of the great Southeastern market— 
a city where you can profitably centralize your distribution. 
Write today for the complete Industrial Survey of the city. It 
will tell you WHY in facts and figures. Due to our desire to 
avoid a promiscuous distribution, please make your 
request for the Survey on your business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING e SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MARKET: In the heart of 
the great Southeast—a market 
of 13,000,000 people with real buying 
power. 

TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast 
—on the mainline of the Southern Railroad 
from New York to New Orleans. 


TRAVELLING: 33 passenger trains in and 
outof thecity every 24 hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern 
hotels everywhere. 

PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city 
—at present used as a Southern Distributing 
Center by more than a score of national manu- 
facturers. 


SPARTANBURG 


“‘The Hub City of the Southeast’’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


WOE OE 
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the Super-Salesman 


An electrically operated advertising display fixture 


will enti your 
story to the world 


Here's a Pen 
Youll never 


BOOK turning its own 

pages on your dealers’ 
counters or in show windows, 
in your booth at conventions 
and expositions will place the 
story of your product effec- 
tively in your prospects’ line 
of vision. cA new double page 
spread every twelve seconds— 
sixteen pages of facts shown 
by pictures and art work. The 
Super Salesman invites and 
demands attention. Mechan- 
ically clever, it is opening a 
new avenue straight across 
the advertisers’ field to help 
close prospects. 


Che Hosiery that 
5 whequalles im quate 
OR appoarance 


40 inches long with wings spread. 
25% inches deep, 38 inches high. 
Approximate shipping wt. 200 lbs. 


¢/Many now in successful use by some of the largest 
firms in America. This ad torn out with your name 
and address will bring full particulars quickly. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FE AUTOMATIC DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


TH MASSACHUSETTS AVENU INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA U S 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 
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With Salesmen'’s Samples Conveniently Carrieds 


Sa Attractively ee aE a =< 


A $100. 00 Album of Bhlohedbhe in 
colors shows how many nationally 
known houses sell'more oods- _ 

sent. prepaid to any re- : 
sponsible concern, 

without obliga- 

tion, except 

to return, 


This business 

exists and pros- 

pers because it’s the 

only organization in the 

world devotin?, its sole 

efforts to the perfection of the 

Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
‘‘Made-Right’’ recognized as a 


powerful distinct sales producin}, factor. 


* 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS INV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED '!9 
226-236 N.Clinton St., Chicago, ‘Illinois 
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When You Can’t Cut 
Your Prices 


(Continued from page 736) 


service in the sale of the petitioners’ product 
to the consumers, beyond that which each 
furnishes individually, and it may be noted 
that the advertising of the large chain 
stores inures to the benefit of the petitioners’ 
products by creating a widespread and unj- 
form demand for their products, and conse- 
quently larger sales.” 

Following the decision in the 
Mennen case, a number of similar 
cases that were pending were dis- 
missed, and after the biscuit com- 
pany case the commission dis- 
missed a number of cases involving 
cumulative discounts. At the same 
time it possibly has abandoned its 
theory of the law, as no further 
proceedings have been brought. 
The foregoing will illustrate, | 
think, the statement that I made 
some time ago: that the govern- 
ment frequently adopts (and often 
must adopt) its own interpretation 
of the law, and sometimes attempts 
to establish this interpretation in 
spite of adverse court decisions. It 
will emphasize, moreover, the dan- 
ger of relying upon a single pro- 
nouncement of the courts as a 
guarantee against prosecution. 

It is not advisable, either, to 
blame the government too severely 
for this attitude. It is in reality 
the only practicable method by 
which the law can be administered, 
or the precise meaning of the law 
can be definitely ascertained. 


(Mr. Montague’s next article will deal 
with the subject of commercial bribery, 
including buyers’ entertainment, bonuses oF 
premiums to employees, etc.—THE Ep1tor.) 


New York American 
Elects New Officers 


George Hearst, 22, the oldest son 
of William Randolph Hearst, has 
been elected president of New 
York American, Inc., which pub- 
lishes the New York American. 
Joseph A. Moore, former president 
and treasurer, recently was made 
chairman of the board of the But 
terick Company. The new Amer 
ican treasurer is D. E. Town, who 
worked on newspapers in Chicag® 


Denver and Cleveland. 
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Why Our Salesmen 
Fight for Orders 


(Continued from page 728) 


by paying a small salary and com- 
mission to new men, during the 
time the need is greatest. As we 
all know, many a man will work 
a great deal more regularly for a 
small salary than he will for a sub- 
stantial commission. Men on sal- 
ary seem to expect supervision, to 
obey instructions, and follow out 
the plans outlined for them. We 
fnd that the average salesman, 
starting on a straight commission 
basis, as a rule becomes impatient 
with instructions and suggestions 
—he doesn’t understand that our 
interest in him is for his good 
rather than any attempt to “drive.” 


The Remington Sales School 


We have a sales school operat- 
ing two evenings a week, from 
October to March, four hours to 
each session. We believe in the 
most careful training. Here, again, 
our director of American sales, 
Mr. Thornton, leaves the matter of 
instruction in a large measure to 
the branch manager. The sales 
education department in our home 
office issues several manuals for 
the salesmen. 

However, Mr. Thornton holds 
the branch manager responsible for 
the individual salesman’s ability to 
tell the sales story interestingly 
and convincingly. The story of 
this school and the immense good 
we have derived from it is a story 
in itself. We got away from the 
usual method ; we cut conversation 
to the minimum, we studied, and 
after we felt we knew our “apples” 
Wwe started to prove certain things, 
and we did prove them. Listen to 
a Remington man who went 
through this school tell his story— 
compare it with others selling 
competing makes—and his train- 
ing stands out like a shining star. 
He knows his machine, not just 
thinks he knows it. He knows 
how to transmit this knowledge in 
@ manner that is convincing and 
interesting. He knows his com- 
Petitors’ machines, and he knows 
not to “knock.” He is a fit rep- 
‘sentative of our product—a 
trained, reliable man who knows 
that as he serves so will he build. 


: pore Advertisers find that Jahn & Ollier advertising-illustrations 
+24, deliver the utmost in sales strength—each one, everytime. 
4 Our creative service men know how to build into them, 
salient ideas that attract attention, sustain interest and induce 
7 action. They will point out for you definite ways to incor- 
porate SALES APPEAL with your advertising illustration — 

either thru photographs or art in any medium. 


You can profit by a talk with an experienced Jahn & Ollier ser- 


vice man. He will call at your request —anytime, anywhere. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


/lustrations~ldeas~Photographs 
Printing Plates for Black or Colors 
élephone MONROE 7080 


: 817 W. Washington Blvd. @) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wabash DESK FILE Jor your Desk / 
Keeps mportant data at your finger tips. 


COLLECTIONS 
SS? ae 
me op sca 
~ ANVENTORY, 
LEGAL 
* LOCAL © 
MACHINERY 
MATERIAL 
MECHANICAL 
MEDICAL 
MUNICIPAL 
° ) NATIONAL 
Make an efficient FILE out 1 eecees ol 
of the Deep Drawer of Your Desk pense | 
Wabash Desk File,—a set of fifteen high grade tains} 
press-board folders with steel tabs and interchange- 
able headings. Fits neatly in the deep drawer of 
your desk. Keeps all essential information immedi- 
ately available—don’t trust important and often used data to 
the general files. No executive or profes- 
sional man can afford to be without Wabash 
Desk File. Furnished complete with several 
sheets of extra headings—you can easily build 
it to fit your own business. 


ORDER. ONE NOW! 


Wabash Cabinet Co., 19 


Dept. S, Wabash, Indiana. 

tf aa Wabash Desk Files by C. O. D. parcel post at $5.00. (New accounts 
cannot be opened for this item alone. For cash with order—2% discount). 

Name Address. 
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Che Breakers 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Boardwalk 


Preferred— 


in winter and all season — by those who 

know and want the best—either upon the 

American or European Plan—and sensi- 

ble rates withal. Sea Water Baths— 

Golf Privileges — Orchestra — Dancing 
Garage on Premises 


Joel Hillman 
President 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice-President 


Who’s Who In 


Canadian Advertising 


If you have anything to sell to the na- 
tional advertisers of Canada you will wel- 
come the new edition of this directory con- 
taining firm names, addresses, names of 
products, names of advertising managers 
and agencies employed. Bound in leather, 
200 pages, $25 postpaid. An annual issued 
by the publishers of . 


Marketin 


Canadas Business Magazine 


Obtainable only from 
MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


4 East Wellington Street Toronto, Canada 


efor ==)? 
eo i Ss 
Spanish Printing 
or Portuguese for 
South American 
trade. Send us 
your English copy 
—we translate and 


a 


JOBSON PRINTING CO. 


" Incorporated * os 
647 W. Hill St. .*. Louisville, Ky. 
*‘Our Printing Will Please You’’ 


OR IVs 


Lithographed Letterheads 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M‘or’over $1.20 perM 25Mlots $1.45 perM . 
50 M, lots 1.25 per 12% M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 12}4M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO.,Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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What About the Wholesaler? 


(Continued from page 744) 


delivery wagon to such a whole- 
saler, pay cash down and carry 
away his order. Some wholesalers 
are merely brokers, picking up 
goods and selling where they can. 
Others have gone still further 
and practically “have their offices 
under their hats.” 

E. He might extend his service 
to his retailer-customers to the 
limiting point of throwing in his 
lot with a definite group of retail 
stores and becoming a resident 
buying organization for them. 


Other Possible Alternatives 


F. He might extend his service 
to the manufacturer (in the drug, 
hardware or groceries fields, for 
instance) to the limiting point of 
admitting frankly that he is 
swamped by the thousands of 
brands thrown at him. He might 
throw overboard all competitive 
goods and stock just one brand in 
each price and line. He could 
thus, in effect, become a manufac- 
turers’ agent and he could assure 
himself of his position if he worked 
under an exclusive contract. 


G. He might reduce the prices 
at which he buys by himself join- 
ing in a group-buying plan. A 
very interesting development along 
this direction is about to be started 
in the hosiery field, which, with 
direct-selling and coupon-selling, 
is apparently attempting to rival 
the grocery field in its strife be- 
tween merchandising methods. Six 
dry goods jobbing houses, located 
in Baltimore, Los Angeles, St. 
Paul, Detroit, Cincinnati and San 
Antonio, have organized the Na- 
tional Textile Distributors Corpo- 
ration. Others are expected to 
join them so that the country will 
be thoroughly covered. This or- 
ganization will buy hosiery for the 
group, a complete line of men’s, 
women’s and children’s goods, and 
give it a brand name. ‘The pur- 
chasing will be done by one indi- 
vidual, in the open market, so as 
to make the group independent of 
any particular manufacturer. The 
corporation will have complete 
control of the brand and will push 
it by means of advertising. Each 
member of the group will have 
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exclusive rights to the brand in his 
territory. 

H. He might even develop his 
financing function and act in q 
semi-banking (or factoring) capac- 
ity by financing in a systematic 
way the purchases by retailers 
from manufacturers. 

I. He could realize that he has a 
real opportunity to prove his mer- 
chandising utility in these days of 
hand-to-mouth buying. In many 
lines, the wholesaler has met hand- 
to-mouth buying by the retailer by 
himself buying on this basis from 
the manufacturer. He has thus 
abdicated his position by neglect- 
ing his duties. If he really bought 
in quantity, as he should, and sold 
in small lots he would serve both 
manufacturer and retailer in the 
way they seem to find essential. 


Order Taker or Salesman? 


J. He could strengthen his sell- 
ing function and meet the charge 
(often made with justice) that he 
has become merely an order-taker, 
adequately serving neither manu- 
facturer or retailer. By becoming 
a real merchant, he could perhaps 
convince the manufacturer that 
the wholesale method might be 
cheaper than direct selling. 


K. He could realize more truly 
his relation to the retailer by be- 
coming a closer business advisor 
to the retailer and doing his utmost 
to strengthen the position and in- 
crease the profits of his customers. 
A good wholesaler could become 
the center of much _ progressive 
improvement in retailing methods. 

L. There is an increasing num- 
ber of problems in the relations 
between producer and _ retailer 
which are growing more intricate 
and becoming sources of friction. 
Terms, price-cutting, style changes, 
slow buying—these are only a few 
such problems. If the wholesaler 
really acted as a middleman 1 
every sense of the word, instead of 
as an innocent bystander or simply 
a profit-grabbing opportunist, he 
would not only render a real serv’ 
ice to all in his industry but he 
would inevitably strengthen his 
position. 
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Willie, the composing room emissary to 
the editorial floor, says it’s high time we’re 
getting some Tips copy ready. On a 
morning when the Ravenswood sunshine is 
pouring into the south windows of our 
ofice, when the men down in the press room 
are hazarding wild guesses about the num- 
ber of runs in the leagues for the week, 
and there is talk of new mashies and put- 
ting the boat into the water—oh, well! We 
heave out the lower right-hand drawer and 
find there a bulging folder of market sur- 
veys waiting, in their bright inks and fresh 
covers, to be trotted out to show their tricks. 


The new “Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market” is worth some 
study, principally because it presents com- 
parison figures over previous years—in 
some cases as far back as 1922, when the 
first survey of this character was made. 
The data cover family and per capita con- 
sumption by brands of products, users and 
non-users, dealer distribution, and so on— 
from Milwaukee’s advancement in number 
of bobbed heads to the per capita consump- 
tion of the ginger ale drinkers. ‘The Mil- 
waukee survey is always among the best 
we receive. Write to Tom Collins in care 
of The Milwaukee Journal for a copy. 


A rather ingenious manner of advertising 
factory sites has turned into a survey on 
“Industrial Jacksonville,’ from the State 
whose real estate activities have been ex- 
periencing such amazing gyrations of late. 
It has principally to do with the oppor- 
tunities and advantages offered industry in 
the Southeast at the present time. You may 
have one of the surveys by writing Telfair 
Stockton & Company, 329 Laura Street, 
Jacksonville. 


The very nice looking young lady from 
Spokane has called on us again, this time 
bringing the Review-Chronicle survey on 
paint and paint products in the Spokane 
market. It’s one of the series being pub- 
lished by the Review-Chronicle National 

dvertising Bureau on various lines of 


business. You'll have to write to Tom 
Turner again. 


The arrival of “1926 Information About 
St, Louis” from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
teminds us to tell you that the merchandis- 
ing and research department of this paper 
a8 a variety of valuable service to offer 
sales executives who are interested in inten- 
Sve cultivation of the St. Louis market. 

he department has laid out a series of 
Surveys, one to be completed every two 
Weeks, Covering different lines of business 


such as breakfast foods, cosmetics, electrical 
appliances, building materials, and so forth. 
A monthly business report known as the 
“Monthly Review of Business Conditions in 
St. Louis” is available to any executives 
who care to receive it. The Post-Dispatch 
also publishes routed lists of retail outlets 
for two dozen different lines of business. 
Write Mr. Brent Williams for the new 
survey and for any of the other services 
you may be interested in. 


Two months ago Sales Management 
carried an article about the cooperative 
campaign being carried on with such com- 
mendable results by the S. D. Warren 
Paper Company and the United States En- 
velope Company. One of the promotion 
pieces which is obviously an outgrowth of 
these efforts toward standardization, has 
just come to the Tips desk. It’s called 
“Standard Sales Units,” and it describes 70 
mailing combinations which may be made 
up from 10 envelope sizes and 4 standard 
paper sheet sizes, showing samples of each. 
For the good of your direct mail depart- 
ment, you should have one of these port- 
folios for reference. You'll find it im- 
mensely helpful. Address the company at 
101 Milk Street, Boston. 


Still another survey comes from the 
Golden Gate Market, sponsored by the Saz 
Francisco Examiner. Maps, statistics, charts. 
A note to J. A. Callahan, at the Examiner 
office, is all that’s necessary to obtain a copy. 


Judging from a number of inquiries we’ve 
found scattered through the mail in the last 
few months, some of Sales Management’s 
subscribers will want to write for a booklet 
called “Seven Steps to Success in Direct 
Selling,” put out by the Phil Gordon Adver- 
tising Agency of 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It contains some observations 
on finding the right price, getting the right 
salesmen, and other acute angles of the con- 
sumer selling problem. 


By way of an advance tip, Mr. Walter 
Merrill, formerly of The Chicago Tribune 
and now with The New York World, is 
directing a survey of the New York market 
which will be available some time late in 
the summer. The Tips editor will run up 
a purple flag when copies are available. 


Just about ten seconds before this page 
went to press the new Indianapolis survey 
came in from Frank Carroll, over at the 
Indianapolis News. It’s hot off the presses. 
Copies are available on request. 
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Just East of Broadway, Times Square 


Rates: $3 to $5 per Day 


Hotel Knickerbocker 


120-128 West 45th Street 


New York’s Newest Hotel 


A location unsurpassed. A few 
seconds to all leading shops and 
theatres. Away from the noise 
and bustle and still convenient 
to everything. Between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Term- 
inals. 


400 Rooms - - 400 Baths 
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“Advertise with 


e . 
pencils! 
A proven method that is in- 
creasing sales for 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
HOWARD PAPER CO. 
HOLLAND FURNACE CO. 
VACUUM OIL CO. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 
and many others. 


Why? 
Consider these facts! 
Nationally Known 


Nationally advertised for 
years—the leading retail seller 
—of known value. 


Constant Useability 
Brings your ad to the atten- 
tion of the user many times 
each day. 

Lasts for Years 
Their sturdy construction and 
our wide distribution of refill 
leads and erasers keeps them 
in use for years. 

Universal Appeal 
A practical article that every- 


one needs — enthusiastically 
received. 


May we send a sample and our 
folder “Twelve ways to more 
business’’ ? 


Industrial Sales Dept. 


Manufacturers of 


(Wahl Dealers in Every City) 


807 


Sales Films That 
‘Go Over’’ 


(Continued from page 760) 


course, is what the companies are 
after. ‘What we seek,” said Mr. 
Griffith, “is to make a man think 
of welding when he breaks some- 
thing made of metal, or of oxy- 
acetylene when he wants to dis- 
mantle something. Then he will 
in all probability go to the local 
welding plant, and the chances are 
that the plant is using or will use 
some of our machinery or mate- 
rials. Also, in promoting the idea 
of welding we are at the same time 
gaining the good will of the local 
welding plants, and indirectly pro- 
moting the sale of our products.” 


Commission Puts Ban on 


Alleged Lottery 


The practice of Reinhardt & 
Newton Company, Cincinnati 
candy manufacturers, in offering 
other articles of merchandise in 
connection with candy, to be de- 
termined by lot or chance, has been 
declared an unfair method of 
competition by the Federal Trade 
Commission. According to the 
report, the company utilizes choco- 
late covered candies, some with 
white centers and some with pink 
centers, and advertises that pur- 
chasers of the candy lucky enough 
to receive “pink centers” will re- 
ceive as a reward an additional bar 
of candy labeled “By Heck 5 
Cents.” 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 


ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 

IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized ,to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inec., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED BRANCH MANAGER 
seeks new opportunity. Present connection ten 
years, advancing from traveling salesman to 
branch manager. Capable executive versed in 
sales management, promotional work, direct 
mail, shipping and warehousing management. 
Clientele comprises architects, contractors, fur- 
nace and sheet metal trades in eight Central 
Western States. Married, age thirty, Christian, 
one year of college, club and fraternal affilia- 
tions, excellent health, successful record, aggres- 
sive and ambitious. Address Box 1052, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


CAN YOU USE A MAN IN TERRITORY 
adjacent to Vincennes, Indiana? Experienced 
salesman, married, age thirty-eight years. One 
and one-half years manager branch office, Chi- 
cago, selling to manufacturers and purchasing 
agents, at present employed. Open to proposi- 
tion from responsible firm, with a product of 


out of Vincennes, Indiana. Address Box 1054, 
care of Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 

SALES MANAGER, PARTICULARLY IN. 
terested in opening in the food products line, 
For twelve years associated with well known 
food products company, six years in capacity of 
general sales manager. Prefer headquarters 
either in vicinity of New York City or San 
Francisco. Desirous of making a stock invest. 
ment in whatever company I may become asso~ 
ciated with. R. A. Ware, 902 Goodrich Ave,, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SALES PROMOTION 


~ FOR BIG RESULTS FROM YOUR BROAD. 
sides, folders, dealer helps, letters, etc., have 
them prepared by Direct Advertising Specialists 
who have successfully served many of the larg. 
est mercantile and industrial firms in America, 
We handle copy, layouts, printing, whole cam- 
paigns from idea to finished job. Our patented 
“pop up” folder most sensational mailing piece 
in years. Sample sent free. Write for our 
Direct Mail Rate Card—helps you plan your 
advertising and save money. No obligation, 
Superior Adv. Service, Inc., 230 East Erie, 
Chicago. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., atonal 


merit, _that_ will —_— idan in and working 
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